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TOLSTOI OR McANDREW? 
By Mies GLoRIOsUS 


In case young Files on Parade came to 
Illinois to teach after his tour of service 
in India and asked again ‘‘What are the 
bugles blowing for?,’’ with particular ref- 
erence this time to the reason why he is 
teaching school, a number of color sergeants 
spoke up last month and told him. 

To anyone who is simple-minded enough 
to believe all he is told without doing any 
thinking for himself, the answers must have 
seemed qvite conflicting and therefore con- 
fusing. 

On one hand, we read Thanksgiving day 
newspaper accounts of an address delivered 
by Count Ilya Tolstoi before a meeting of 
teachers in Rockford. The Russian is re- 
ported to have intimated that patriotism 
is a relic of the barbaric past. Well, Well! 

On the other hand, those who were fortu- 
nate enough to be present at the annual 
luncheon of the High School Principals’ 
Association in the Wesley Foundation in 
Urbana during the High School Conference 
last month heard Superintendent William 
McAndrew of the public schools of Chicago 
say something quite different. 

According to Mr. McAndrew the public 
school is maintained for the purpose of 
training boys and girls to do their part 
eventually ‘‘to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure 
the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity.’’ 

For the benefit of those who have not 
recently read that document, let me say 
that the phrases quoted in the preceding 
paragraph are taken from the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In other words, Mr. McAndrew holds that 
the work of the public school is to fit our 
future citizens to uphold the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

It was quite refreshing to hear Mr. Mc- 
Andrew, particularly after one recalls some 
of the pusillanimous ideas that have been 
advanced and in some cases adopted without 
demur, by other gatherings of school people 
in Illinois during the years succeeding the 
World War. 

With a face that furnishes unmistakable 
proof of his Scottish ancestry, with a 
metropolitan poise and careful grooming 
that are evidence of his long residence in 
New York City, with a vigor that indicates 
his Midwestern origin, and above all his 
indomitable spirit, his high character and 
sound mind, Mr. McAndrew is well worth 
going miles to hear. 


ee had a little lamb. 
Its fleece was white as snow. 
It followed her to Pittsburgh, 
And now look at the darned thing! ’’ 


In other words, it is Mr. McAndrew’s 
idea that the more teachers lose sight of 
the fundamental reason for maintaining the 
public school, the more needless complica- 
tions are caused. For the benefit of the 
literal minded reader let me explain that 
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Songs That Will 


Live Forever 


The choice melodies of many gener- 
ations of music lovers are here. The 
songs that will never die. 
The melodies that you 
eae will like best and your 
ENN pupils will love to sing. 


101 Best Songs 


has words and music for every occasion. Melodies of 
the heart, of patriotism, love of country. Operatic 
selections, old folk songs, marches and children’s songs. 


Never before was a book so painstakingly com- 
piled to sell for so low a price. It has just the songs 
you want—for only 7c a copy. Over 6,000,000 
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Interest Melodies 
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a sample Ra sold—that’s the best proof of merit. 

every tedc : 

who writes PRICES: 7ypatd\"ees than 12 at 10e each, prepaid. 
THE CABLE Co., ° 1222 CABLE BLDG., CHICAGO 

















HOME GEOGRAPHY 


BY RIDGLEY & DILLON, 65c Postpaid 


A text with a full year’s work for beginners. 

Provides a means of developing a study of geography in the finest possible way in 
harmony with the best educational movements of the day. It is designed to develop 
the powers of the pupils: 


To read understandingly. 

. To observe and interpret the local region in its natural aspects and in its seasonal activities. 

. Todoin and profitable handwork. 

. To cooperate with other members of the up, the class, the community. 

- To develop clear and concrete concepts local geographic significance as a basis for under- 
— geography and the daily events of more distant localities of the homeland and 
the world. 
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. To form a permanent interest in reading to secure useful information of permanent value. 


BRANOM TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
BY M. E. BRANOM 


A complete set of sixty tests, with pamphlet containing key and median scores, 
sent to any address on receipt of 60c. 

The Branom tests include the three phases which the content of geography should 
stress: (1) The Geography of places, (2) Facts about places, and (3) Problems. 
They comprise a comprehensive and systematic series. 

Send for a copy of our new catalogue with complete list and prices of our geo- 
graphical publications. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 

















Geographical Publishers Normal, Illinois 
The Pathfinder is the illustrated current events pub- 
lished at the Nation's i ior sonchers evmryohare.- te te the 
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teresting, 
neither Superintendent McAndrew nor I N AT I O N AL Ry FSS 
mean anything in the least disparaging to Wi E E K_ L Y 224 is « mineof intormation. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current 
the public school people of Pittsburgh and T S i 
we entertain the highest opinion of the work 
they are doing. 
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on your Christmas list 


OU can give to yourself at Christmas time, 
and yet be as unselfish and as charitable 

as you like to be. Buy Christmas Seals. 
Everywhere there are men and women 








whose only hope for life and health is in the 
Tuberculosis Associations. Christmas Seals 
furnish the funds to bring these men and 
women sufferers from tuberculosis, back to 
health. When you buy Christmas Seals, it is 
you who are giving them the greatest gift that 
lies within the reach of man—the gift of life. 


Every life you save from tuberculosis means 
additional protection for you and your family. 
Funds from the sale of Christmas Seals have 
eliminated half the deaths from tuberculosis. 





STAMP OUT 
Heip stamp out the dread disease. Buy ee 
Christmas Seals. CURIsTMAS 


IE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





It is evident that all school people do 
not agree with Superintendent McAndrew. 
When the legislature of another state passed 
additional legislation which, in effect, re- 
iterated the mandate laid upon teachers in 
the state constitution; the teachers of that 
state became quite indignant at what they 
considered the effrontery of the people of 
the state in telling them why the schools 
are maintained. McAndrew pointed out the 
sometimes forgotten fact that teachers are 
the hired servants of the state and that they 
receive their instructions from the state. 

This reminds me of a remark made by 
my friend the late Colonel L. ©. Lucas of 





the United States Marine Corps some years 

ago. The headquarters office of the Quarter- 

master Department of the Marine Corps had 
(Continued on page 64) 





Snuffling Head Colds 


cleared up quickly by applying | > the 
nostrils antiseptic, hea 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sampl: 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Wichita, Kone. 








Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 


BS 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 


We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 41 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


wae 
Established 1883 


Chicago Mortgage Loan Co. 


(Not a Corporation) 
22 West Monroe St. (9th floor) Chicago 
Phenes Randolph 0358 and 0359 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, $........................... 
ee 





City _ 
My salary is $. 
I teach at. 
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Economic Background The Unsold Quarter Page Space 


the Need of the Hour By MILES GLORIOSUS 
In this complex world of ours the ; 

subject of economics must take its place 

alongside the three R’s. On this point 


all educators agree. 
Sometimes a man gets very mad 
Because you answer not his ad 


‘ P And thereupon tells me to chase 
Graham A. Laing, Professor of Busi- Myself when I try selling space 


ness Administration and Finance, Cali- To hini. I’m bothered not « bit, 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
has solved the problem in his popular 
secondary school text. 


But how can such an abstract subject 
be taught to immature pupils? 


No, not one teeny little whit! 


Because, you see, you answer my 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS Announcements of new books. Then why 


Should we be downhearted? Not we! 


For three years this pioneer book has paved Our books and tests that you would see 


the way to the successful teaching of economics Sent on approval,—drop a line 
to thousands of secondary school pupils. And let me know. We'll get on fine. 
Text $1.40 


Teacher’s Handbook Free to teachers 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
The Gregg Publishing Company 509-11-13 North East Street 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


BLOOMINGTON, - - ILLINOIS 

















































AND SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


RED FEATHER and RED FEATHER’S ADVENTURES. Stories of Indian Life and Cus- 
toms. For second and third grades. 


WHY WE CELEBRATE OUR HOLIDAYS, by Mary I. Curtis. A little book of 148 pages 
which may be read in the fourth, fifth or sixth grades. This volume has met an existing need for ma- 
terial of this sort and is of distinctive value in connection with the celebration of holidays. 


FROM COLUMBUS TO LINCOLN, by A. E. Logie. This book is for supplementary use in 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. It is composed of a series of original letters written by the great 
discoverers and makers of American history. The writers of these letters were present, saw, and took 
part in the great events which are described. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, Book I, by Marie Crowe. It is to be used in connection 
with any history text. This book aims to create a sense of reality without which the history lesson be- 
comes a summary of early forgotten facts. It helps the child to independent thinking and planning 
which makes the only sure foundation for the socialized recitation. The material is adaptable to either 
the average or maximum assignments of the supervised study period. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, Book II, by Genevieve Melody. Why should history be 
dull? Itis life. The text can’t always tell it that way. In using a volume such as this, the pupil has 
time and opportunity to form an acquaintance with the human side of presidents, cabinet members, and 
ambassadors, and leisure to travel among the plain folk of a century ago. The studies present enough 
of European and Latin-American history to enable young readers to see their country in relation to the 
world. The French Revolution, the Napoleonic Period, and the Wars of Liberation in South America 
are worg | shown in their relation to American history. The material is organized on the same basis 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 
2 and 3, 1925. Speakers already engaged: Dr. Stephen 
Leacock, McGill University, Montreal; Dr. Stratton D. 
Brooks, University of Missouri. Mr. Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone soloist, will appear in full concert at one 
of the evening sessions. 

The Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, Bloomington, Friday and Saturday, March 
20 and 21, 1925. Preparations for a splendid meeting 
are going forward. The executive committee consists of 
Prof. M. J. Holmes, Normal, Supt. S. K. McDowell, 
Bloomington, and Principal J. H. Brewer, of Peoria. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association; Springfield, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29, 30 and 
31, 1924. Program published elsewhere in this issue. 


INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTU- 
NITIES: OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


This article will be but a continuation of the article 
that appeared in the October number of The Teacher. 
In the former, comparative data were given for the two 
groups of twenty-five counties each. The one group, re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘high’’ quartile, contains those twenty- 
five counties of the State that have the largest amount 
of equalized assessed valuation back of each child of 
school age: the ‘‘low’’ group is made of the counties 
lowest in ability to support education, as judged by the 
same standard of measurement. In this article, how- 
ever, we shall confine our discussion for the most part 
to the inequalities as they appear to affect the high 
school opportunities of our boys and girls. 

In Table I, are shown a few items that deal with data 
for grade schools only. There we notice that, in com- 


TABLE ONE 
HieH ScHoot PREPARATION (DaTA For GraDEs ONLY): 
Item of Comparison: High Low 
Quartile Quartile 
1. Salary of grade teachers.......... $834.80 $630.00 
2. Pupils: per grade teacher.......... 21.97 35.37 
3. Current expenditure per grade pupil. 56.44 27.87 


4. Length of grade school term 
(median county) ...........+. 168.4 days 148.7 days 


(Much of the data used in compiling this table is taken from 
the 1923 annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.) 


parison with the grade pupils in the counties of lowest 
ability, the grade pupils of the wealthier counties have 
practically twenty days more of schooling each year; 
that they have expended upon them, in the way of per 
capita current expenditures, a sum 102.5% greater; 
that they are by no means so likely to be found in over- 
crowded school rooms; and that they are being taught 
by teachers who are considerably better paid. Of course, 
there is no implication that the better paid teacher is 
always the more efficient, or that the efficiency of a school 
is always to be judged by the cost; yet there is un- 
doubtedly a strong tendency for the more efficient teacher 
to command a better wage, and for the more efficient 
school to cost more. Data at hand give ample authority 
for the statement that the average child in a county of 
the upper group has a far better opportunity to be 
taught by a teacher with superior training than does 
his little fellow-citizen residing in a county of the low- 
ability quartile. Perhaps in the county of more ability, 
the grade teacher’s higher wage enables her to obtain 
the superior training. 

Passing on to items that concern high schools di- 
rectly, rather than preparation for high school, we shall 
observe Table Two. In each 10,000 of general popula- 


TABLE Two 
RESULTANT DaTa FOR HiGH ScHooLs ONLY: 
High Low 
Item of Comparison: Quartile Quartile 
1. Percent of general population 
enrolled in high schools.......... 4.15% 2.86% 
2. Percentage of school population (6 
to 21 yrs.) found in high schools.. 15.6% 8.66% 
S. Tle. ob BB BRB s cebccndecccces 26,227 20,581 
4. No. of high schools in quartile..... 258 165 
5. Pupils per high school district...... 101.6 124.7 
6. Ave. no. sq. mi. served by each dist. 59.5 69.7 
7. Ave. population served by each dist. 2,449.7 4,363 
8. No. of high school teachers........ 1,553 975 
9. No. of H.8. teachers per dist..... 6.02 5.9 
10. Teacher load in pupils: 
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(A) Median’ county............. 16.6 21.1 


(B) Average by counties........ 16.86 21.3 
(C) Group-unit average ........ 16.89 21.11 
11. No. of four-year high schools...... 204 87 
12. Percentage of H.S. with 4 yr. course 79.1% 52.7% 
13. No. of H. 8. with courses besides 
BERGE, «co cccceccccaceceeccece 110 36 
14. No. of such courses (2 or more yr.) 279 89 
15. Percentage of H.S. wigh such courses 42.6% 21.8% 
16. No. of H. 8S. accredited by U. of I.. 130 56 
7. Percentage of all H.S.accred by U.I. 50.4% 33.94% 
18. No. of new H.S. buildings since 1919 59 29 
19. Percentage of districts with new 
buildings since 1919 ............ 22.9% 17.6% 
20. No. of H.S. districts that are of 
Com. Or twp. type....esscseceees 166 73 
21. Percentage of H.S. of above type.. 64.34% 44.20% 
22. Current expenditures per pupil: 
(A) Basis of total enrolment.... $130.42 $100.55 
(B) Basis of ave. da. attend.... $146.98 $118.23 
23. Percentage of teachers with degrees: 
(A) Median of counties......... 67.6% 54.5% 
(B) Average by counties......... 68.14 50.22 
(C) Group-unit average ........ 69.61 57.40 
24. Median salary of all teachers of 
GTOUD « cciccccccccccccovccccves $1,553.60 $1,535.58 
25. Average daily attendance.......... 23,362 17,557 
26. Percentage of perfect attendance.. 89.08% 85.56% 


(Most data from which this table was compiled were taken from 
the 1923 report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction) 


tion, 415 pupils are enrolled in the high schools of the 
upper unit, in comparison with only 286 in the lower. 
As indicated in Figure I, 15.6% of the school population 
(6 to 21 years) are in high school in the wealthier group 
of counties; in the other group, only 8.66%. In the 
counties with the higher wealth quotients, we find 26,227 
pupils enrolled in 258 high schools, thus making an 
average of 101.6 pupils to each school; in the counties 
with the low wealth quotients, we find 20,581 pupils en- 
rolled in 165 high schools, making the average of 124.7 
pupils for each district. On an average, the high school 
district in the upper unit serves a territory of 59.5 square 
miles, and a general population of 2,449.7; the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ high school district of the lower unit serves a 
territory of 69.7 square miles, and a general population 


H L H L 
15.6% 8.66% 16.86 21.3 
Percentage of school No. of pupils 
population in high school per teacher 
Figure I 


of 4,363. The school of the low-ability quartile has fewer 
teachers for a larger number of pupils; and, hence, the 
teacher load, as measured in terms of pupils, is some- 
what larger than it is for the average school in the 
upper unit. Figure I shows the teacher load of 16.86 
pupils per teacher for the high quartile, in comparison 
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with 21.3 pupils per teacher for the low quartile. For 
this particular comparison, item 10 of Table Two pre- 
sents the data obtained by taking the figures for the 
median county, by using the average of all the coun- 
ties, and by dividing the total enrollment of each group 
by the total number of teachers. 

As shown in graphic form in Figure II, 204 (or 
794%) of all high schools of the upper unit have a 
four-year course; in the other unit, but 87 (or 52.7%) 


High schools with 4 yr. course 


H 
79.1% 
L 
52.7% 
High schools with courses other than academic 
H 
42.6% 
L 
21.8% 


Figure II 


of all high schools are offering a four-year curriculum. 
Enrichment of the course of study, as likewise indicated 
in Figure II, has proceeded further in the schools of 
the counties that possess more wealth. According to the 
report of the high school visitor of the University of 
Illinois, for the year ending June 30, 1923, there are 
130 high schools (50.4% of the total number) of the 
upper quartile that are accredited by the University; 
and in the lower quartile but 56, or 33.94% of the total 
number, are accredited. This comparison is shown in 
Figure ITI. 

Items 18, 19, 20, and 21 of Table Two are perhaps 
closely inter-related. The group of counties with less 
wealth back of each child of school age seems to be slower 


High schools accredited by U. of I. 


H 
50.4% 
L 
33:94% 
High schools of twp. or com. type 
H 
64.34% 
L 
44.20% 


Figure IIT 


in adopting schools of the community and township type; 
thus, Figure III helps to make clear that the ratio of 
the percentages of all high school districts that are of 
the township, community, or community consolidated 
type, is 44.20% to 64.34% for the low and the high 
quartiles, respectively. In the item of current expendi- 
tures for each pupil in average daily attendance, we 
find that 24.3% more is spent in the schools of the high- 
ability quartile than is the case in the other group. 
As a rule, we shall no doubt agree that it is not best 
for the teachers with the better training to have the 
smaller number of pupils, especially with -pupils of 
high-school age. Yet this seems to be true, according 
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to our data. In the twenty-five counties with lowest 
wealth quotients, a little more than half of the teachers 
in the high schools have degrees; approximately two- 
thirds of those in the other quartile meet this standard 
of preparation. As shown above, the teachers in the 
wealthier counties have fewer pupils in their classes. 

Although item 24 shows the median salary to be but 
little more in the high unit than it is in the low, yet 
this can be explained from various standpoints. Chief 
among the explanations is the fact that in the lower unit 
of counties the percentage of the teachers who are men 
is larger than in the upper unit. Moreover, since many 
of the high schools draw their teachers from a territory 
other than the surrounding community, the salaries of- 
fered in less wealthy communities must be high enough 
to meet those generally offered. 

Furthermore, the data justify the statement that 
pupils attend better in districts which possess more 
wealth. 

To be sure, much greater extremes than are here 
presented are to be found existing among the individual 
high school districts and among the various counties of 
the State. For example, we may say that one county 
enrolls five times as large a percentage of its school 
population in high school as does another; that there 
are counties which have no high school teachers hold- 
ing degrees; that the number of pupils per teacher 
varies among schools as the ratio of 1 to 5; and that in 
some counties there are no high schools accredited, and 
no high-school courses offered except the academic. The 
presentation of data applying to groups as large as we 
are here dealing with, tends by the very method em- 
ployed to ‘‘even up’’ the wide extremes encountered in 
either quartile; however, the comparisons contained in 
this article show ranges wide enough between the quar- 
tiles to be of considerable significance. 

To summarize: Although, in proportion to ability, 
a much more intense effort to support education in gen- 
eral is made by the poorer unit, yet the boys and girls 
who live in the districts of the wealthier counties have 
a better grade school preparation; they are more likely 
to have the opportunity to attend high school, with less 
distance to be traveled, with classes less crowded, with 
teachers better trained, with more special courses offered, 
with schools having higher general standards, and with 
more money expended to meet their educational needs. 

Let us speak of high-school opportunities in a broader 
way. When we consider the rapid growth in high school 
enrolment that has occurred within the last few years 
we must indeed be proud of the fact that, as years go 
by, an ever greater number of children are enabled to 
obtain secondary education. As shown by the annual 
reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
ratio of high school enrolment to that of the grades has 
been increasing very rapidly. In 1910, 6.76% of the 
total enrolment was to be found in the high school; in 
the year of 1923, 19.73% was to be found there. From 
the standpoint of general population we notice, too, a 
great acceleration in the growth of our high schools. 
For each 1,000 of general population in 1910, there were 
in Illinois high schools 10.85 pupils; the corresponding 
figure, based upon the federal census estimate of 1923, 
is 31.69. In the period of years, 1907 to 1923, the grade 
school enrolment increased 16.8%; and in the same 
period the high school enrolment increased 293.1%. 
These percentages of increase bear a ratio of 1 to 17.4. 

Much has been done to erase the inequalities in op- 
portunity to obtain a high school education; much also 
remains to be done. The formation of many township 
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and community high school districts, and the non-high 
school legislation have brought high-school opportuni- 
ties especially to boys and girls in the smaller commu- 
nities. Data which we have at hand show that the ratio 
of high-school enrolment has been increasing more rap- 
idly in our smaller communities and in the rural sec- 
tions, during recent years, than has been the case in the 
larger cities. 

At the close of the school year of 1923, the number 
of township and community high schools was 4.4 times 
as large as it had been in 1915. Although the non-high 
school territory was thereby greatly reduced, yet it is 
gratifying for us to learn that the number of tuition 
pupils did not become less during the period of 1915- 
1923; on the contrary, it actually doubled. Eleven of 
every twenty township and community high school dis- 
tricts had an enrollment less than 100 pupils in 1923; 
hence, we see that the smaller communities are enabled 
through these types of districts to have high school op- 
portunities near at hand. 

To continue the providing of high-school privileges 
for pupils from non-high school territory, an increase 
in the maximum rate of taxation now provided for such 
territory must be made. The need for such an increase 
is reported from nearly a score of counties. One county 
reports that because of lack of funds, the non-high tui- 
tion claims have not been met in full for three consecu- 
tive years. 

Most of the township and community high schools 
seem to be rendering a splendid service to their com- 
munities in the creation of social and educational val- 
ues. Especially do we find that greater opportunities 
are being offered the children in those communities where 
a few years ago a complete four-year high school course 
could not be provided. To day with a good high school 
near at hand, there are more pupils who are in attend- 
ance; more children can obtain their secondary educa- 
tion without having to board away from home, and they 
therefore may have the parental-advice often needed at 
this age. Reports from communities distinctly rural in 
interests, state that with the nearby high school there is 
less likelihood of their young folks being ‘‘educated 
away’’ from the farms; that there has come about a 
stimulating effect upon the grade children, causing them 
to look forward eagerly to the successful completion of 
their grade work in order that they may attend the 
high school; and that the high school is becoming a 
community center of social enrichment and of commu- 
nity service that is helpful not only to the young folks 
but also to the grownups as well. In fact, there are evi- 
dences that not very far ahead will come from some 
communities a strong demand for the community and 
township high school buildings to be expanded to take 
eare of the grade pupils—and become therefore ‘‘com- 
munity schools’’ in the fullest sense of the term. 

Therefore, after realizing the remarkable rapidity 
of growth that is going on in our high school enrolment, 
after considering the splendid work that they are do- 
ing; after seeing that there are yet many improvements 
to be made, in order to erase the gross inequalities of 
opportunities,—and, knowing as we do the necessity of 
a high school education for every child who can possibly 
obtain it, we must feel that any suggestion to ‘‘lop off’’ 
or curtail high-school privileges can be motivated by but 
two causes. First, such a suggestion might originate 
under a viewpoint ignorant of and utterly foreign to 
actual conditions—a viewpoint that can be characterized 
only as some dreamy, academic aberration. In the sec- 
ond place, such a suggestion might be an attempt, by 
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agents of greed, to adopt a Procrustean policy for check- 
ing and determining social progress in accordance with 
their own selfish, avaricious whims. We agree heartily 
with the thought expressed by Dr. Carter Alexander, 
Assistant Director of The Educational Finance Inquiry, 
on page 120 of the October, 1924, Teachers College Rec- 
ord: ‘‘The facts on increasing high school attendance 
are such as to indicate that anyone who would try to 
limit thi: attendance would have about as much chance 
of stoppin: it as old King Canute had of stopping the 
waves of the °ea.”’ 
l'epurtment of Research and Statistics, I. S. T. A., 
Rosert C. Moore, Director and Secretary. 
Lester R. Grim, Research and Statistics. 


AMERICANIZATION IN EVENING SCHOOL 
QUINCY, ILL. 


In the April issue of the School Review there ap- 
peared an article by the then principal of the Quincy 
Senior High School on ‘‘A Typical Public Evening 
School.’’ That article dealt with the entire evening 
school whose enrolment numbered over seven hundred. 
Mention was made there of the department of American- 
ization and it is with that department that this article 
deals. 

Although the Quincey evening school had been in 
operation a number of years no particular attention was 
give to that department until two years ago when 
Quincy realized, as many other communities are begin- 
ning to realize, that the problem of Americanizing the 
foreigner is a local problem and must be taken care of 
locally even though help and impetus should be given 
by both national and state governments. Carrying out 
this realization, special effort was made to induce for- 
eigners to enter the school and at the opening fourteen 
of them were enrolled. Within a short time the number 
inereased and when the school opened the next year 
over fifty foreigners of all races and creeds were anxi- 
ously awaiting registration. 

Among the fifty enrolled were the following nation- 
alties with the numbers of each: 

Men Women 

PN. siicetpouitbesne 24 11 

EN 6 waveed sees beeen 2 

PE . Viciodieeadens 
Cuban . 
Mexican . 
DE. ccdivibdueswaweaent 
Dane . 
French Canadian ......... 
Russian . 


ee 


ee 


fad bed bt OD ND et et 
bo 


1 


ee 


In age these people varied from eighteen to seventy- 
three years and the differences in intelligence and ‘ability 
to read and understand the English language were as 
great as the differences in ages. Accordingly they were 
divided into three sections; those, who had just come 
from Europe and knew no English, were put into the 
beginning group; those, who had some knowledge, were 
put into an intermediate group; the rest were placed 
in the advanced group. 

In the beginning group the entire time was devoted 
to speaking, reading, writing, and understanding of 
English. In the intermediate class great stress was laid 
on English but attention was also given to American 
History and Government, while in the advanced class, 
in addition to English, History, and Government, Ameri- 
ea customs, habits, ideals and institutions were taken 
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up. In all of the classes an effort was constantly made 
to shape the work in such a way that these alien people 
caught a vision of what America stands for. 

Little difficulty was encountered in handling the in- 
termediate and advanced students, but the beginners 
presented a problem. In that class nine nationalities 
were represented, most of whom had come to. America 
within four months. Because of this situation the Ber- 
litz method of instruction was used and nothing but 
English could be used as the medium of communication. 
Laboriously a vocabulary had to be built up beginning 
with such a simple thing as ‘‘I’’ and then ‘‘I stand’’ and 
then ‘‘I stand up’’ ete., vocabulary widening much the 
same as ripples widen when a pebble is thrown into the 
water. At first this is a slow process and seems a hope- 
less task but momentum is gained and before long the 
understanding of English is surprising and from then 
on progress is rapid. 

A teacher of these classes must possess an infinite 
amount of toleration, sympathy, understanding, resource- 
fulness, and above all, tremendous enthusiasm. He musi 
talk slowly and pronounce each work very distinctly 
He must always remember that foreigners learn to speak, 
to read, and to write English by continued drill in 
speaking, writing, and reading, and that each member 
of the class should be as active as possible. 

Naturally in an assembly of this sort, there were 
many things of personal interest. The variation in 
ages has already been mentioned and occupations varied 
from a hotel manager in Vienna to a horse trader in 
Germany, to a rag picker in Russia, and to a street 
peddler in Greece. A number of men from Germany 
wore different parts of the uniform of the German army. 
For the most part, the Russians and Greeks progressed 
slowly, partly because of apparent lack of native ability 
and partly because of practically no education in their 
own language. 

Many amusing instances occurred, as for example: 
a lesson had been studied containing, ‘‘When the alarm 
clock rings I get up,’’ This was read and when one of 
the men was asked, ‘‘ When the alarm clock rings what 
do you do?’’ he promptly answered, ‘‘I am a sausage 
maker.’’ He failed to grasp the significance of, ‘‘ When 
the alarm clock rings’’—hence the answer. On another 
occasion one of the men was asked to make a sentence 
with ‘‘my’’ in it. After long deliberation he said 
slowly, ‘‘My bruder is dumb.’’ He spoke more truth 
than he realized as his brother, sitting in the next seat 
failed to register an expression. Later one of the Ger- 
mans was asked to construct a sentence with the word 
‘‘sunshine’’ in it. With a broad smile he brokenly said, 
**T like moonshine better than sunshine.’’ 

These people were all more than anxious to learn, 
were most appreciative for what any body did for them 
and worked hard to gain some knowledge of our lan- 
guage, ideals, customs, and institutions. Most of them 
made rapid progress and by the end of the year were 
well on the road to becoming useful members of our 


society. 
O. E. Loomis. 


THE MONEY VALUE OF EDUCATION 


Dean Everett W. Lord of the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, has recently issued 
under his copyright certain statistics and charts to show 
the money value of secondary and higher education. 

These statistics are based on reports of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industry and on 
statistics of earnings of students and graduates of the 
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College of Business Administration of Boston Univer- 
sity, the latter figures compared with, and to some ex- 
tent adjusted by, similar reports from other institutions. 
They show these facts: 

1. The untrained man goes to work as a boy of 14 
and reaches his maximum income at 30, on the average 
of less than $1,200 a year. Since his income is largely 
dependent on physical strength and manual dexterity, 
it falls off at 50 or earlier, to a point below the level of 
self support. More than 60 out of every 100 untrained 
workers are dependent upon others for support at the 
age of 60. 

The total earnings from 14 to 60 are about $45,000. 
Not more than $2,000 is earned in the four years that 
would have given him a high school education. 

2. The high school graduate goes to work at 18, 
passes the maximum earnings of the untrained man 
within seven years, rises steadily to his own maximum 
of approximately $2,200 at 40, and continues at that 
level for the remainder of his active life. 

His total earnings from 18 to 60 are about $78,000. 
The $33,000 more than that earned by the untrained 
man represents the cash value of a four-year high school 
course. 

3. The college or technical school graduate begins 
his permanent earnings at 22, although a considerable 
amount may be earned during the college course. By 
the time he is 28, his income equals that of the high 
school graduate at 40, and it continues steadily to rise, 
practically without a break. 

Since his income is dependent upon his mental abil- 
ity and training constantly improved by practice, it in- 
creases instead of diminishes with the years. The aver- 
age of $6,000 at 60 is often surpassed. 

His total earnings from 22 to 60 (not including any- 
thing earned during the college period) is $150,000. 
The $72,000 more than that earned by the high school 
graduate represents the cash value of college and tech- 
nical training. 

We cannot refrain from using these figures given 
by Dean Lord to answer some of the statements in the 
Morrison Report on The Financing of the Public School 
in Illinois. 

On page 7 of the Morrison report, in discussing the 
cost of schools, the author says: 

**A second major item of the non-tax cost of schools 
is the cost of maintaining students who are not self-sup- 
porting and who would be self-supporting if they were 
not in school. The assumption is that education results 
in such increments to the later productive capacity of 
students that the cost is eventually liquidated. Such 
may very probably be the case, but one of the elements 
needed for intelligent appreciation of the problem of 
costs is knowledge of the whole cost which must be met. 
Nor can we as a people hope successfully to carry on 
an enterprise which costs annually a hundred millions 
of dollars in public money, unless we can set up both 
sides of the ledger on something better than an assump- 
tion basis.’’ 

But now comes Dean Lord and furnishes ‘‘something 
better than an assumption basis.’’ Let us grant that 
the student could have earned the $2,000 if he had 
worked the four years instead of going to high’ school, 
and that this amount would have ‘‘maintained’’ him. 
Let us suppose also that his high school education cost 
society another $1,000, which is surely a high estimate 
in Illinois. Still society would be the gainer by $30,000, 
since the student’s earning power would be increased 
$33,000. This means that the ‘‘productive capacity”’ 
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of the student has been increased so that not only the 
‘cost is eventually liquidated,’’ but also society is the 
gainer by $30,000. Therefore, it is foolish to worry 
about the cost of maintaining high school students who 
might be self-supporting if they were not in school, and 
even more foolish to suggest ‘‘lopping off the school 
enterprises above and beyond the elementary school,’’ 
in order to reduce costs. 

Notice that both the authorities quoted and com- 
pared above are considering only the materialistic, dol- 
lar-and-cents value of education. But surely the cul- 
tural values, civic efficiency and satisfactions given by 
high school and college education are worth something. 
In fact they are considered invaluable by the people hav- 
ing such education, and are generally admitted to be 
necessary to maintain our present civilization. If they 
were given a money value, they would certainly largely 
inerease the balance in favor of education. 

Therefore, our state must take no backward step in 
education. We must go forward. 
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P. T. A. DIRECTORY 


The new Year Book is out and we are printing a 
partial list of the new officers, committee chairmen, and 
the regional directors; you may like to cut it out for 
ready reference. We receive many letters asking how 
to organize. If you will write to your Regional Director 
listed below she will give you the information you need. 
If for any reason you do not succeed in getting into 
communication with her write to our State President. 
The editor is always glad to answer questions. We like 
to hear about your problems and we also like to hear 
about your successes. There are approximately 700 par- 
ent-teacher associations in the state—let us draw closer 
and council with each other. May I quote from Mr. 
W. R. Foster in the October Illinois Teacher ‘‘It is im- 
possible to rekindle the fires of inspiration ceaselessly 
without close association with others who are similarly 
minded and similarly engaged.’’ 


ILturnois Counc, OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
OFFICERS 


President—Mrs. T. M. Kilbride, 1403 8. Second St., Springfield. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. T. Fogarty, 304 8. Grove Ave., Oak 


.Park; Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 372 Normal Parkway, Chicago; 


Mrs. H. W. Whitten, 413 N. Madison St., Carthage. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents—Mrs. 8. E. Bradt, DeKalb; Mrs. 
Alfred Bayliss, 1419 27th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Winifred E. Drennan, 812 N. Col- 
lege St., Decatur. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Julius Floto, 32 N. Mayfield 
Ave., Chicago. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Chester C. Broomell, 
5750 Midway Park, Chicago. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. P. Boynton, 219 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago. 

Auditor—Mrs. Jacob Mueller, 317 8. Cuyler Ave., Oak Park. 

Historian—Mrs. Orville T. Bright, 1115 Hinman Ave., 
Evanston. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


American Citizenship—Miss Emma Gertrude White, Chair- 
man, 1112 Main St., Evanston. 
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Bulletin—Mrs, John Sharpless Fox, Editor, 945 E. 53rd St., 
Chicago; Mrs. Roy Chissom, Circulation Manager, 6747 Parnell 
Ave., Chicago. : 

Child Hygiene—Mrs. Chas. H. Brown, Chairman, 7018 Perry 
Ave., Chicago. 

Child Welfare Magazine—Mrs. J. B. Hardaway, Chairman, 
1339 Whittier Ave., Springfield. 

Loan Papers—Mrs. Harry R. Detweiler, Chairman, 491 N. 
Lake St., Aurora. 

(Assisted by the Regional Directors in Organized Districts) 

Education—Miss Mae T. Kileulen, Chairman, Box 499, Elgin. 

Endowment Fund—Mrs. H. M. Thrasher, Chairman, 1410 
Whittier Ave., Springfield. 

Founders Day—Mrs. John A. Clement, Chairman, 2665 Or- 
rington Ave., Evanston. 

High School Counsel—Mrs. W. H. MeConochie, Chairman, 1611 
Twelfth Ave., Rock Island. 

Home Economics—Mrs. A. E, Smith, 1558 N. Broad St., 
Galesburg. 

Individual Membership—Mrs. G. A. Osinga, Chairman, 3836 
Wilcox Ave., Chicago. 

Physical Edueation—Mr. Gordon Hueghens, Chairman, 1.0.0.F. 
Bldg., Bloomington. 

Kindergarten—Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, Chairman, 701 Rush 
St., Chicago. 

Juvenile Protection—Mrs. A. T. Eichelsdoerfer, 4627 Twelfth 
St., Rock Island. 

Legislation—Mrs. J. W. Templeton, Chairman, 71914 8. Doug- 
las Ave., Springeld. 

Reereation and Social Standards—Miss Grace Inman, Chair- 
man, 402 E. Grove St., Bloomington. 

Press and Publicity—Mys. L. H. Baird, 715 Cushing Ave., 
Decatur. 

Rural School Counsel—Mrs. Chas. J. Nixon, Chairman, Ham- 
ilton. 

School Beautiful—Miss Sara 8S. Bowers, Chairman, 1312 Wa- 
bash Ave., Mattoon. 

Mothers’ Study Cirele (Pre-School Age)—Mrs. Harry G. Phil- 
lips, Chairman, 1100 Grove Ave., Evanston. 

Speakers for Association Programs—Mrs. W. D. Wollesen, 
Chairman, 5539 Maryland Ave., Chicago. 


District BOUNDARIES AND REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


District 1—Chicago, Mrs. Aaron Levy, 4932 N. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago. 

District 2—DuPage, McHenry, Boone, DeKalb, and Kane 
Counties, Mrs. N. G. Symonds, 137 N. Lincoln St., Hinsdale. 

District 3—Winnebago, Stephenson, JoDaviess, Carroll, White- 
side, Ogle, and Lee Counties, Mrs. Clarence Selby, 811 First Ave., 
Sterling. 

District 4—Rock Island, Henry, Mercer, Henderson, Warren, 
Knox, and Bureau Counties, Mrs. J. S. Drake, 1129 12th Ave., 
Moline. 

District 5—LaSalle, Kendall, Grundy, Will, and Kankakee 
Counties, Mrs. H. B. Fisher, 229 LaSalle St., Streator. 

District 6—Livingston, McLean, Ford, and Iroquois Counties, 
Mrs. V. V. Parshall, 103 W. Henry St., Pontiac. 

District 7—Putnam, Marshall, Stark, Peoria, Woodford, and 
Tazewell Counties, Mrs. Z. A. Morrison, 502 New York St., Peoria. 

District 8—Brown, Adams, and Pike Counties, Mrs. J. F. 
Luhrs, 222 N. 22nd St., Quincey. 

Distriet 9—Mason, Menard, Logan, DeWitt, and Macon Coun- 
ties, Mrs. Clifford Tullis, 348 S. Fifth St., Decatur. 

District 10—Piatt, Champaign, Vermilion, Douglas, and Edgar 
Counties, Mrs. Solomon Jones, 604 Buchanan St., Danville. 

District 11—Moultrie, Shelby, Coles, Cumberland, Clark, Jas- 
per, and Crawford Counties, Mrs. George H. Rudy, 1501 Wabash 
Ave., Mattoon. 

District 12—Sangamon, Christian, Montgomery, Macoupin, and 
Bond Counties, Mrs. J. O. Baldwin, 205 8. State St., Springfield. 

District 13—Cass, Morgan, Scott, Greene, Calhoun, and Jersey 
Counties, Mrs. George E. Baxter, 820 W. College Ave., Jack- 
sonville. 

District 14—Madison, St. Clair, Clinton, Washington, Perry, 
Randolph, and Monroe Counties, Mrs. Albert Benignus, 120 8. 
Jackson St., Belleville. 

District 15—Fayette, Effingham, Marion, Clay, Richland, and 
Lawrence Counties, Mrs. T. M. Kilbride, 1403 8. 2nd St., Spring- 
field, Acting Regional Director. 

District 16—Jefferson, Wayne, Edward, Wabash, White and 
Hamilton Counties, Mrs. Kilbride, Acting. 

District 17—-Franklin, Jackson, Williamson, Saline and Galla- 
tin Counties, Mrs. Cora B. Rollo, 2244 Clay St., Murphysboro. 

District 18—Pope, Johnson, Alexander, Massac, Pulaski, 
Hardin, and Union Counties, Mrs. Kilbride, Acting. 
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District 19—Cook (outside of Chicago) and Lake Counties, 
Mrs. Karl D. King, 914 Greenwood Ave., Wilmette. 

District 20—Hancock, McDonough, Schuyler, and Fulton Coun- 
ties, Mrs. H. W. Whitten, 413 N. Madison St., Carthage, Acting 
Regional Director. 








SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. Becker 
Managing Director Illinois Tuberculosis Association 




















In October this department suggested a health play 
writing project for the high schools of the State. More 
than five hundred pamphlets explaining the plan were 
distributed in the State. The project originated with 
a National health organization to be carried out through 
its affiliated State society. 

Another National organization, the American Child 
Health Association, is making an effort to enlist the high 
schools of the country in constructive health work among 
the student body. The following communication di- 


rected to the high schools will be self-explanatory : 


To ALL Seconpary SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 
JuNIoR, SENIOR, AND Four-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
BotH PRIVATE AND PUBLIC: 

The American CHILD HEALTH Association invites 
you to make a study of your school health program dur- 
ing the second half of the present school year and to 
submit it for comparison with the health programs of 
other Secondary Schools. The reason for such an un- 
dertaking is the very widespread interest in health edu- 
cation work in High Schools as evidenced by frequent 
requests for information from High School teachers and 
principals. ; 

The studies will be judged by a committee selected 
from prominent educators and professional workers in 
the health field. We propose, through a published re- 
port, to make available the conspicuously effective pro- 
grams as selected by this committee, due credit being 
given for each contribution used. 

The general points determining the judgments may 
be roughly indicated by the following statement of the 
factors considered important in a health program, such 
as permanency, scope, workability, and community and 
civie significance. In other words, 

The value of a health program involves consideration 
of some of the following points: 

1. Its relation to the rest of the school program. 

2. The degree to which it is temporary or perma- 
nent in the general program of the school. 

3. The pereentage of teachers and pupils in the 
school included in or affected by it. 

4. The practical results which may be measured ob- 
jectively as compared with theoretical aims and required 
knowledge. 

5. The degree to which the program in the school 
extends into the homes and communities. 

6. The relationship between the amount of money 
expended, facilities provided and results obtained. The 
spirit, purpose and results of the program are of greater 
significance tnan the quantity of expenditure. 

7. The extent to which this program in the schools 
would affect the later lives of the pupils as indicated by 
the program submitted. 

One thousand dollars will be evenly divided among 
the three schools contributing the three leading pro- 
grams. This sum of money is offered for the further- 
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ance of education and is to be used by the schools to 
promote health projects. Each of the three leading 
schools will receive $333. 

If you are interested and would like ‘to receive the 
details and definite outline of procedure, write at once 
to the Secretary of the High School Project, American 


. CHILD HEALTH Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 


New York City. 

This first indication of interest implies no responsi- 
bility on your part. If after receiving our detailed out- 
line you wish to enroll formally, your application must 
reach us by January 10th, 1925. 

In this connection it is suggested that on the reading 
table of every high school there should be a copy of 
‘“Health Education—a Program for Public Schools and 
Teacher-Training Institutions’’. This bulletin is the lat- 
est report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, the chairman of the Committee, says: ‘‘It is 
hoped that this report may provide the best available 
guidance to the schools of the country relative to health 
teaching in the immediate future.’’ 

A study of the health program as suggested in the 
communication published herewith will doubtless be 
profitable to the high school. Self-examination in the 
right spirit is helpful. Until the disease has been prop- 
erly diagnosed there is little hope of effective treatment. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 
Eastern Division: 

The Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A. held its 27th 
annual meeting at the Eastern State Teachers’ College 
on Friday and Saturday, October 17 and 18, 1924. The 
attendance was about 1,500, and the interest was good. 

The main addresses to the general sessions were the 
President’s Address, by Superintendent J. A. Alexander 
of Windsor; ‘‘The Community and its High School,”’’ 
by Mr. Paul E. Belting of the University of Iowa; ‘‘Na- 
ture and Human Nature,’’ by President W. L. Bryan of 
Indiana University; ‘‘Crime and Heredity,’’ by Judge 
Harry Olson of Chicago; and ‘‘Specifie Objectives in 
Edueation,’’ by Dr. B. H. Bode, University of Ohio. 
Friday afternoon was devoted to section meetings of 
which there were four, all with good programs and at- 
tendance. The principal musical feature was a Costume 
Recital, by the MacBurney-Turner Company, Chicago. 

At the business meeting, the amendment to Article IX 
of the Constitution of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was ratified. 


The resolutions adopted were as follows: 

WHEREAS, The United States of America is a self-governing 
nation; and 
WuereAs, The ballot is the implement of self-government; 
and 

WHEREAS, The decline in the number of eligible voters voting 
has been steady in the entire nation since 1896, 80 percent of the 
eligible voters voting in that year, 73 percent in 1900, 66 percent 
in 1908, 62 percent in 1912 and less than 50 percent in 1920; and 

WHEREAS, The question is how long can a people be self- 
governing with fewer and fewer of the electorate voting; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That every member of our organization, being a 
patriotic American citizen, will commit herself or himself to go to 
the polls November 4th and vote according to his best judgment; 
also, be it 

Resolved, That each member will do his or her part to induce 
every member of his or her family eligible to vote to do likewise, 
thus helping to raise the percentage of vote in Illinois to as nearly 
100 percent as possible. 

Be it Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be ex- 
tended to the young people of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
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College who aided in taking the registration. Because of their 
efficiency, delay and inconvenience were reduced to the minimum. 


The officers elected for the year 1915 are as follows: 

President—Harold Bright, Marshall. 

Vice President—E. P. Chapman, Shelbyville. 

Secretary—Annie Weller, Charleston. 

Treasurer—Oliver C. Hostettler, Charleston. 

Executive Committee—Ida Turnbull, Mattoon; S. E. Thomas, 
Charleston, Eurice E. Greeson, Toledo. 

State Committees—Appropriations, E. E. Gere, Tuscola; Leg- 
islation, R. C. Sayre, Shelbyville; Resolutions, John Moss, Paris. 


Delegates and Alternate Delegates appointed for the 
State Meeting, Springfield, December 29-31, 1924: 


Delegates: 
C. E. Miller, Kansas 
G. R. Collins, Tuscola 
F. W. Ziese, Bethany 
Lawrence Smith, Westerville 
Ethel M. Parkinson, Charleston 
O. V. Walters, Casey 
Harry L. Ryan, Neoga 


Alternates: 
C. E. Kuechler, Metcalf 
E. E. Gere, Tuscola 
Albert Walker, Arthur 
C. R. Williams, Moweaqua 
O. L. Minter, Charleston 
Bert Miller, Casey 
C. E. Mitchell, Toledo 


V. A. Jones, Newton D. F. McCash, Newton 

J. T. Hoar, Effingham Geo. W. Henderson, Effingham 
H. A. Slusser, Vandalia Jno. W. McClelland, Montrose 
E. H. Taylor, Teachers College Ellen A. Ford, Teachers College 
B. F. Holscher, Casey H. R. Gearhart, Martinsville 
H. B. Black, Mattoon L. C. Markwell, Newman 

J. R. Colbert, Marshall T. A. Skeels, Villa Grove 

D. H. Hamilton, Paris U. Lois Wead, Paris 


ANNIE WELLER, Secretary. 


Northeastern Division: 

The Northeastern Division of the I. 8. T. A. held its 
annual meeting at Aurora on Friday, October 31, 1924. 
This was one of the best attended and most interesting 
meetings ever held by the Division. 

The principal addresses were made by Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, Washington, D. C., on ‘‘How Genius Works;’’ 
President Irving Maurer, Beloit College, ‘‘Europe and 
America—An Educational Challenge;’’ Thomas E. 
Finegan, Ex-Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania, 
on ‘‘Why Are Schools Maintained ;’’ and an address on 
economies by Aaron Sapiro of California. The music 
was furnished by the Imperial Quartet of Chicago. 

At the business session, the Amendment to Article LX 
of the Constitution of the State Association was ratified. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 

We, the members of the Northeastern section of the State 
Teachers’ Association here assembled in the city of Aurora, affirm 
our unqualified support of the Education Bill now pending in 
Congress. 

To equalize agricultural opportunity, the national government 
rightly undertook the task of agricultural research and put it at 
the disposal of the farmers of the rich and poor states alike. To 
equalize industrial and commercial opportunity, the department of 
commerce informs every manufacturer, big and small, of the eco- 
nomic movements and factors of the world over that will enable 
them to compete on an equal footing in the markets of the world 
with the biggest organizations having the power to maintain their 
own departments of research and information. 

We most firmly believe that the gathering and the dissemina- 
tion of the facts concerning the best movements and methods of 
teaching, the adoption of a program that will put all the states on 
an equal educational opportunity in regard to removal of illiteracy, 
the Americanization of the foreign born, the raising of the stand- 
ard of teacher qualification, and the equalization of educational 
opportunity for all the children of the nations deserves a similar 
solicitude on the part of our government. We are convinced that 
this can be accomplished successfully only through the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet to plead the cause of the children of the nation on 
an equal footing with the other secretaries pleading for better hogs, 
better wheat, better factories. 

We recommend the New State Fund Distributive Law for its 
constructive methods of using the State Fund to encourage fur- 
ther efforts on the part of the individual district to raise the 
standards of length of school term, attendance, and particularly 
higher qualification of teachers. We are looking forwad in the 
near future towards a concerted effort on the part of the legisla- 
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ture to raise the standard of profe: sional preparation of the part 
of our elementary school teachers. 

We recommend to the next leg.slature an amendment to the 
State Distributive Fund Law to rais® the attendance allotment to 
one cent per pupil per day. ; 

We recommend that the State Teachers’ Association appoint a 
committee to study the results of the administration of the Smith- 
Hughes Law in our state as well as in other states. We are rather 
of the conviction that modification of the administration of the 
law will result not only in a more uniform distribution of the 
funds involved but will result in a more wholesome educational 
benefit to the children taking the vocational courses offered under 
the Smith-Hughes Law. 

We believe that the strength of the nation is more fully repre- 
sented by its ideals and character of its citizenship than by its 
standing armies and floating navies. We believe that the ultimate 
safety of our nation lies in the development in our citizenship the 
ideals of honesty, integrity, truthfulness and fair dealing. And 
while we are convinced that the responsibility for character build- 
ing must fall primarily upon the home, we are equally positive that 
the realization of the responsibility will come only if the home, the 
school, and the church will cooperate. We believe that the schools 
must do everything possible to develop the highest type of char- 
acter in boys and girls under their influence. While we do not 
attempt to write the curriculum, name the studies, or give any 
specific details as to the manner or method of developing the right 
character, we would insist that the school that fails to have this 
as a part of its curriculum is failing in the most important part 
of its functions. We recommend that teachers, administrators, 
and all school officials continue to exert their best influences toward 
giving every boy and girl an education in the fundamentals of all 
those things that constitute real character. 

This association believes that the time has come when a law 
should be placed upon the statute books of our states that will 
make the tenure of the teachers more secure. We urge the State 
Teachers’ Association to have such a bill presented at the next 
meeting of the legislature and use its great and whole-hearted in- 
fluence to procure its\passage. 

This Association wants to go on record as condemning the 
report made by Elmer E. Jones, Dean of Education, Northwestern 
University, of the alleged survey made by him and his committee 
consisting of C. W. Washburne, Supt. of Schools, Winnetka, Tlli- 
nois, F. E. Clere of the New Trier Township High School, H. C. 
J. C. Clement, of the University of Illinois, in their so-called survey 
of the Wheaton Schools. It must be realized that the- injustice 
done cannot be retrieved, yet it should be brought clearly to them 
that the teaching profession universally condemns an action such 
as this. Furthermore, we recommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the State Association at its next annual meeting to co- 
operate with other committees to investigate the method of con- 
ducting the survey and to definitely condemn or exonerate one or 
all this committee. Further be it understood that this resolution 
shall not be construed as meaning that this association is opposed 
to any fair and complete survey of any school system. 

Right in this connection, the Association wants to assert its 
belief that the time has come in the development of the teaching 
profession for the preparation of a professional code of ethics to 
govern the general attitude of teachers to teachers and to school 
officials as well as their general relation to society. We urge our 
State Teachers’ Association to endeavor to draw up such a code of 
ethics. 

We believe that the teaching profession can maintain its right- 
ful heritage among the great professions only as teachers rally to 
the support of their calling. The security and steady advancement 
of the profession, the promoting and administering of a sound 
educational program can be secured only if the profession will act 
as a unit. 

To this end we strongly urge the immediate affiliation of every 
teacher with our State Teachers’ Association and that such mem- 
bership be made the keystone of professional ethics. 

We heartily recommend the progressive program of the Na- 
tional Education Association. We believe that the profession will 
not come into the full realization of its high mission as the most 
vital factor in our national well being unless we envisage our prob- 
lems on a national scale. It is with this broad vision in view that 
we urge just as earnestly every teacher in the State of Illinois to 
indicate his or her professional loyalty by affiliating with the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The Association takes this opportunity to express its appre- 
ciation of the work of the officers in presenting this splendid 
program, and of the citizens of Aurora for all courtesies rendered. 

OsSHER SCHLAIFER, Chairman. 
C. M. BARDWELL, 

G. L. Lerts, 

J. B. NELSON, 

W. H. Smumpson. 
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The officers elected for the year 1925 are as follows: 

President—A. A. Rea, Aurora. 

Vice President—Marie Loomis, Hinsdale. 

Secretary—O. A. Waterman, Naperville. 

Treasurer—R. H. Bush, Joliet. 

Executive Committee—Alice Davis, Chairman, 1 year, St. 

Charles; H. A. Dean, 1 year, Crystal Lake; Ella Gregg, 2 years, 

Wheaton; Clark Mottinger, 2 years, Joliet; C. H. Dixon, three 

years, Yorkville; Grace Nickolson, three years, Montgomery. 
State Committees—Appropriations, G. E. Thompson, St. 

Charles; Legislation, H. A. Perrin, Joliet; Resolutions, C. H. 

Duker, McHenry. 


The Delegates and Alternates chosen to represent the 
Division at the State Meeting, December, 1924, are as 
follows : 


Delegates: 


Arthur F. Cook, Hinsdale 
Cora M. Lockwood, Dundee 
Osher Schlaifer, Dundee 

H. M. Coultrap, Geneva 

H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake 
J. B. Nelson, Batavia 
Blanche Graham, Naperville 
C. O. Haskell, Harvard 

F. L. Biester, Glen Ellyn 
W. L. Gobel, Elgin 

R. W. Fairchild, Elgin 
Edna Keith, Joliet 

Iola Storm, Joliet 

L. W. Smith, Joliet 

C. H. Dixon, Yorkville 

W. H. Simpson, Big Rock 
Earnest [ler, Downers Grove 
Alive Davis, St. Charles 

J. H. Smith, West Aurora 


Alternates: 


C. C. Byerly, West Chicago 
August Maue, Joliet 

J.C. Myers, Plato Center 
D. W. Miller, Geneva 

A. V. Lockhart, Lockport 
H. C. Storm, Batavia 
Esther Schutz, Geneva 

B. A. Hoffman, Elburn 
George L. Letts, Elmhurst 
Emmie Ellis, Elgin 

Lillian M. Larson, Elgin 
Myra Matter, Joliet 
Louise White, Batavia 
Nancy Hill, Aurora 
Elizabeth Patterson, Joliet 
Frances Neddermeyer, Wheaton 
D. E. Moore, Aurora 
Tressa Nicholson, Aurora 
E. F. Booth, Wilmington. 


H. M. Couurrap, Secretary. 


Northwestern Division: 


The Northwestern Division held its annual meeting 
at Freeport on Friday, October 24. The attendance was 
large and the interest was good. 

The addresses were as follows: ‘‘The Teachers of the 
New Age,’’ Rev. Finis Idleman, New York; ‘‘Human 
Nature in the Class Room,’’ Dr. M. V. O’Shea, U. of 
Wisconsin; ‘‘Why Teachers Fail,’’ Dr. David Felmley, 
Normal; ‘‘Foreign Secondary Schools,’’ Dr. William F. 
Russell, Columbia University; ‘‘Education and Nation- 
alism,’’ Dr. Russell; and ‘‘New Times Bring New Prob- 
lems in the Education of the Young,’’ Dr. M. V. O’Shea. 
The music was furnished by the Barb City Quartette. 

The amendment submitted by the State Association 
was ratified. 


The resolutions adopted were as follows: 
Be It Resolved: 


That we give your active support to the State Com- 
mission on Education in a constructive program for the 
advancement of the schools of the state. 

That we petition the 54th General Assembly of IIli- 
nois to amend the present community high school law 
in such a manner as will allow a common school district 
now maintaining a high school to expand into a com- 
munity high school district. 

That we favor a revision of the school law of the 
state which will permit the unit system schools to levy 
taxes equal to those possible under the dual system. 

That we favor a state distributive fund of at least 
$20,000,000, to be distributed to the schools on the basis 
of the law passed by the last legislature or on some other 
plan based on a scientific study of the needs of the schools 
and designed as an incentive to local boards to provide 
the means of creating better school facilities on their 
part. 
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That we favor a revaluation of all the property of 
the state under the direction of the State Tax Commis- 
sion, the purpose of said revaluation being to put all 
property upon the assessor’s books at its fair cash value. 

That we favor the establishment of continuation 
schools for those children who for economic or other 
reasons drop out of the regular school course before com- 
pleting it; and that the present law be amended so that 
a child reaching the age of sixteen years within a school 
term be required to finish that school term before being 
permitted to drop out of school. 

That we use our influence to bring the newspapers 
of the country to omit from their columns much of the 
material giving the details of crime and of the lower 
levels of life which represent but a small percent of the 
great stream of human existence; and that we recom- 
mend to the newspapers that they feature the achieve- 
ments of men rather than their crimes and scandals. 

That we urge teachers everywhere to teach the need 
and nature of government, its fundamental principles, 
and to inspire a sincere respect for law and a strong de- 
sire for its enforcement. 

That we urge the establishment and maintenance of 
a Federal Department of Education, the Secretary of 
which shall be a member of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States. 

Whereas, Promotion of the professional dignity and 
security of the individual teacher is essential to the ad- 
vancement of teaching as a profession and to the suecess 
of a democratic school system and is therefore the legiti- 
mate aim of a State Teachers’ Association; and 

Whereas, In the interests of such dignity and secur- 
ity this Association should safeguard its members in its 
professional work; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That this Division of the State Asso- 
ciation hereby records itself in favor of the following 
standards of conduct: 

First, that whenever the professional work of teach- 
ers is called in question school men shall participate in 
an investigation only under such conditions as assure fair 
and impartial consideration of the work of their fel- 
low teachers and only as the agents of the legally con- 
stituted authorities ; 

Second, that where the educational work of teachers 
is called in question school men shall follow the practice 
of appealing to the rating of established accrediting 
agencies such as the accrediting department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the State Department of Education, 
and the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, rather than depending upon the personal 
judgment of individual investigators. 

Resolved, That we thank the trustees of the Embury 
Methodist Church for its use for this meeting; the news- 
papers of the district for their liberal publicity of the 
program and other news of the Association; the officers 
for arranging and carrying out the excellent program 
of the day; and all others who have in any way con- 
tributed to the comfort or the success of this assembly 
of the teachers of Northern Illinois. 

S. E. Rares, Chairman, 

F. L. Burns, 

B. M. Hanna, 

F. L. Wapricx, 
Committee. 


The officers elected for the year 1925 are as follows: : 


President—F.. P. Donner, Freeport. 
Vice President—C. L. Lyon, De Kalb. 
Secretary—Helen C. Hayes, Kings. 
Treasurer—H. H. Smith, Savanna. 
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Executive Committee—S. E. Raines, Chairman, Free- 
port; S. F. Parson, 3 years, De Kalb; Anna B. Dexter, 
3 years, Rockford; Nathan Grossman, 2 years, Kings; 
John E. Cross, 2 years, Oregon ; Anna Holmquist, 1 year; 
Thomas Brew, 1 year. 


State Committees: 
Appropriations—P. F. Grove, Mt. Carroll. 
Legislation—C. W. Whitten, De Kalb. 
Resolutions—Roberta Amrine, Sycamore. 

The list of delegates to the State Association meeting 

will be sent later. 
HELEN C. Hayes, 
Secretary. 


Chicago Division: 

The Chicago Division held its annual mecting at the 
Blackstone Theater on Saturday, November 1. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr. Carl VanDoren, Literary Editor 
of the Century Magazine. 

The amendment to the Constitution submitted by 
the State Association was ratified by this Division. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


LocaL 
ELECTIVE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


It is unquestioned that the people in a democracy 
must be able to control the educational policies which 
determine the character of the public schools. Other 
Illinois cities exercise that control through boards of 
education elected directly on school issues. Under the 
appointive system, the members of the board are desig- 
nated by a mayor, who may have been elected on a trac- 
tion or other publie utility platform, and confirmed by 
a city council, which also has in all probability been 
elected on a variety of issues foreign to the schools. If 
the schools should be made the center of a mayoralty 
and aldermanie campaign, other vital municipal inter- 
ests would be bound to suffer. The field of educational 
policy is so distinct in its importance and character that 
the people should have full opportunity to select di- 
rectly, and without the confusion of extraneous issues, 
the board which is to determine that policy. To guard 
further against such confusion, we believe that a school 
election should not be combined with a general election. 
The Chicago Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association therefore instructs its officers to co-operate 
in an earnest effort to secure the necessary enabling ac- 
tioh from the legislature. 


USE OF BUILDINGS 

We now reaffirm our last year’s declaration on this 
subject : 

‘“We recognize the current tendency for the greater 
use of school buildings. We believe they should be put 
to greater use by the whole community for educational, 
social, and recreational activities; but we are opposed 
to their permanent use for shifts or relays as applied 
to the regular day school session, as well as to overtime 
work for pupils or teachers. Until an adequate build- 
ing program has relieved the crowded conditions, we 
favor only such emergency measures as are least likely 
to make permanent greater burdens or longer hours. One 
of our purposes is to secure for the teachers conditions 
essential to the best professional service, and to main- 
tain for the pupil and teacher proper conditions for 
effective work. Therefore, we stand squarely for a five- 
hour school in the middle of the day and shall continue 
to consider shifts, relays, and double schools but tem- 
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porary makeshifts to be abandoned at the earliest op- 
portunity.’’ 
GENERAL 


CHILD LABOR 


We do not believe it necessary to urge upon teachers 
at great length wholehearted support of the child labor 
amendment. It has been demonstrated that the prob- 
lem of child labor can be solved effectively only on a 
national basis. The quality of tomorrow’s citizenship 
will determine our future development as a nation. And 
even selfishly from a local standpoint, the victim of 
child labor. in a distant state may soon be our neighbor. 
The dangerous results of the‘ stunting of childhood 
through premature labor cannot be confined to the bor- 
ders of the states which are backward in this respect. 
Above all, opportunity for normal development, educa- 
tion and preparation for citizenship and for life, should 
be the recognized birthright of the childhood of the en- 
tire nation. 

GATEWAY AMENDMENT 


Our state constitution is nowhere more fatally in- 
adequate than in the amending clause. The present lim- 
itation of one amendment at each session of the legisla- 
ture has proverbially been used very effectively to pre- 
vent any amendment. The proposal to be voted on next 
Tuesday would permit the submission of amendments 
to two articles by each session of the legislature, and is 
a substantial improvement. But to pass, it must receive 
the majority of all votes cast in the election, not merely 
all cast on the amendment, and neglect of the small bal- 
lot on that measure would mean a negative vote. It will 
take the best efforts of progressive citizens to secure its 
adoption, and all teachers should vigorously co-operate. 

TENURE 

We reaffirm our last year’s declaration: 

*‘If teachers are to inspire their pupils with high 
ideals, they themselves must be upstanding men and 
women unafraid to uphold right and truth in the face 
of political or other meddling influences. For this rea- 
son, we reiterate our firm conviction that the legislature 
will render valuable service to the future citizenship of 
Illinois by passing a state wide tenure law for all mem- 
bers of its educational force.’’ 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 

We again endorse our position of a year ago: 

‘“‘We reaffirm our belief that the health of the child 
is of first importance as a national asset, and that phys- 
ical education and sports rather than military training 
should be an integral part of every child’s life. We are 
convinced that, if the present civilization is to endure, 
we must recognize the great importance of education 
for peace rather than for war. As there are many peace- 
time pursuits which develop virile qualities and offer 
opportunities for bravery, heroism, and self-sacrifice, we 
believe that the ineuleation of peace ideals and the emul- 
ation of peace heroes should be placed in their proper 
relation; therefore we favor developing such subject 
matter and content as will exalt the peace worker. Fur- 
thermore, we assert that the truth should be taught 
about the causes of war and its terrible consequences, 
and that texts, the world over, should be designed so 
as to outlaw war firmly and finally.’’ 


STATE DISTRIBUTIVE FUND 

We urge upon the legislature at its approaching ses- 
sion ‘‘an increase in the appropriation to the state school 
fund until it shall equal at least twenty-five per cent of 
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the total expense for common schools in Illinois,’’ dis- 
tributed so as 

**1. To equalize, as far as possible, the opportuni- 
ties for a good elementary education for every child in 
the state. 

**2. To stimulate local effort for better schools. 

**3. To encourage the employment of better trained 
teachers and to provide opportunities for young men 
and women to secure better training for teaching ser- 
vice.”’ 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The Chicago Division pledges its active support to 
the legislative program of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. 
TAXATION 


Pending the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
which will permit the classification of property for pur- 
poses of taxation, we urge, and will co-operate in secur- 
ing, the strict enforcement of existing assessment and 
taxation laws. Only in this way can further educational 
disaster be averted. We believe that each year gives 
increased force to the basic position on taxation adopted 
by this body a year ago, and now give that position our 
strong reendorsement. 

** All civilized society has need for public revenues, 
and this need increases as public functions increase. In 
a similar way, the need for educational revenues in- 
ereases as education develops and becomes more diver- 
sified. Year by year it is becoming apparent to a greater 
number of teachers that the present tax system does not 
and cannot provide for the educational needs of the 
state. Legislative workers agree that Chicago’s rates for 
school purposes are reaching a point beyond which they 
eannot go until some fundamental reforms are effected. 
For years the Illinois State Teachers’ Association has 
declared that ‘the present system of taxation is unjust, 
unscientific and a failure in practice; that it penalizes 
industry, places a premium on dishonesty, and consti- 
tutes a school for perjury.’ Legitimate business enter- 
prise staggers under a heavy load while land monopoly, 
which gnaws at the roots of all industry, goes practi- 
eally untaxed. Not until new sources of revenue are 
found will it be possible to finance the schools properly. 

‘*Qur state association also holds that ‘we as teachers 
must teach the subject of taxation in the schools, es- 
pecially how the system we have actually works.’ Surely 
it is our duty to discuss with the rising generation vari- 
ous bases of taxation in order that there may be built 
an ideal system which is just, equitable, adequate, and 
practical, and which ean be honestly and economically 
administered. 

‘‘The schools are the most important single factor 
in the development of civilized society. As society 
progresses, there arises and grows a value which this 
very progress creates and maintains. That socially cre- 
ated value attaches to land and natural resources and 
to nothing else; every discovery of science, every im- 
provement in the arts and every increase in population 
adds to the sum total of land values. Here is a true 
measure of the benefits which the owners receive from 
society, and here is the logical fund from which to de- 
fray the expenses of the society which created it; a 
fundamental source of revenue upon which it is emi- 
nently fair to levy our taxes which, when properly in- 
vested in further improvements, serve to further en- 
hance land values making available more revenue for 
still further improvement. As a very good illustration 
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of this, we point to the fact that if the five square miles 
of government grant school lands, lying within the City 
of Chicago, had been held and properly administered, the 
revenue from only one section—the centrally located one 
—would be sufficient to make it unnecessary to levy any 
tax for school purposes anywhere in Illinois today. 

“*In view of the foregoing, we reiterate our demand 
that all property in Illinois be classified for purposes of 
taxation, so 

**1. That land and all natural resources be taxed at 
their full value and at a substantial rate; 

“‘9. That industry and the products of labor be 
taxed at a lower rate; and 

**3. That, if an income tax is levied, incomes re- 
sulting from personal service or legitimate business en- 
terprise be taxed at a lower rate than those resulting 
from private appropriation of socially created values.’’ 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 


Cuas. B. StiuMaAn, Chairman, 
Sara C. LARKIN, 
GERBRANDUS A. OSINGA. 
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The officers elected for the year 1925 are as follows: 
President—Bertha S. Armbruster, 111 Gale Ave., 
River Forest. 
Vice President—Frances E. Harden, 1548 Sherwin 
Ave., Chicago. 
Secretary—Anne B. Larson. 
Treasurer—Susan Scully, 7630 Cornell Ave., Chicago. 
Executive Committee—Elzy F. Downey, 26 N. Waller 
Ave., Chicago; Harriet L. Post, 210 S. Ashland Ave., 
Rose Pesta. 
State Committees : 
Appropriations—George A. Beers, 1310 S. Ash- 
land Ave. 
Legislation—Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cambridge 
Ave. 
Resolutions—Charles B. Stillman, 1225 Sedgwick 
St. 
The list of delegates to the State Meeting will be sent 
to the secretary of the State Association before that 
meeting. 





EmMaA McCrepir, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED AT STREATOR, ILLINOIS, Octoper 10, 1924 


We, the members of the Illinois Valley Division of the State 
Teachers’ Association, express our sincere appreciation of the 
courtesy and hospitality extended to the members of the associa- 
tion by the teachers, Board of Education, the Trustees of the 
Churches, and other civic organizations and by private citizens of 
Streator. 

We acknowledge the grateful service rendered to the teachers 
and the cause of education by the excellent reports on our delibera- 
tions by the press. 

We express our sincere appreciation to Mr. H. B. Fisher and 
the other officers and committees for the excellent service they have 
rendered in making this meeting so successful, and to the musical 
directors and those taking part in supplying the splendid entertain- 
ment they provided. 

Since we now have a surplus of teachers, we, therefore, give 
the legislative committee of the State Teachers’ Association our 
unqualified support for a higher standard for teachers of the rural 
schools. To this end, we recommend that the provisional and emer- 
gency certificates be issued only to those who have had at least 
twelve weeks of Normal or college training above the four-year 
high school. 

Greater care must be given to the character training of our 
boys and girls. The responsibility for this training, however, falls 
largely upon the home and church. We urge that the school and 
church co-operate more fully for the greater protection of our 
boys and girls. As evidence of this co-operation, let us resolve to 
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make the American Education Week the get together; plan to- 
gether; and work together rally in the schools and churches of 
the Illinois Valley Division of the State Association. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the amendment to the con- 
stitution empowering Congress to make laws regarding child labor. 
Let every member of this association lend his influence with the 
legislators to obtain its ratification as early as possible. 

As we have no Normal school in our division, we recommend 
that steps be taken to make it possible to have one or more 
State-Branch Normal Summer Schools. The courses offered in 
these schools should be parallel to those offered in the Normal 
colleges and universities. 

We are opposed to war except for purposes of national 
defense. 

We insist upon a more rigid enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

We favor a United States Department of Education presided 
over by a secretary. 

We favor a tenure of office law. 

WHEREAS, our income now exceeds the sum needed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in building a first class program for our an- 
nual meeting and in contributing to the expenses of our delegates 
to the state meeting, and 

WHEREAS, we feel that instead of laying up a large reserve 
fund we should’use our current income in a way that will con- 
tribute to the interests of the teachers and schools of our territory, 

Therefore, we ask that the President of this divisional as- 
sociation appoint a committee on School Progress consisting of 
nine members of this Association, one each to come from Mar- 
shall, Putnam and Grundy counties, two from Bureau, and three 
from LaSalle county, this being based upon the 1923 enrollment 
of the respective counties. 

Furthermore, that he be instructed to call this committee to- 
gether not later that November 15 of this year for the purpose 
of organization. At this meeting the committee shall elect its own 
chairman, and shall proceed to plan for some line of co-operative 
investigation and guidance for the teachers of these five counties. 
In the planning of its work it is asked to call in an educational 
expert for advice and assistance. 

Furthermore, we hereby set aside from the funds of the Di- 
vision now in the hands of the Treasurer the sum of $300 to 
pay the traveling expenses of the committee and such other need- 
ful expenses as it may incur in carrying out its plans. From this 
appropriation the Treasurer shall pay out such sums as are ordered 
by the chairman of the committee when the order is duly counter- 
signed by the President of the Division. 

Furthermore, the Executive Committee shall make a place on 
the program of the first session of the next annual meeting for 
the presentation and discussion of the report of this Progress 
Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF CITY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS, Peoria, ILLiNois, OcTOBER 31, 1924 


Be it Resolved, That the Illinois City Superintendents’ As- 
sociation recommend the following: 

(a) A strict, rigid and impartial enforcement of the present 
assessment and taxation laws, and if necessary, the enact- 
ment of laws providing more stringent penalties for 
evading such assessments and escaping such taxation as 
are now provided by law. 

(b) A revaluation of all property, tangible and intangible, by 
the State Tax Commission or other proper authority, so 
that the assessment of all property will be in accordance 
with the original intent of the present letter of the law. 

(ec) The payment of a reasonable rate of interest upon de- 
posits of school funds by the banks and other depositorics 
having such funds on deposit. 

(d) Such a reduction in the commission of county collectors 
or other legal provision as will prevent the payment of 
funds levied for school purposes over into the general 
county fund. 

(e) That a law be enacted providing a suitable penalty com- 
pelling the county collector to turn over to the proper 
authorities all money collected for school purposes by the 
first of each calendar month. 

1. Be It Further Resolved, That we recommend an approxi- 
mate equalization of educational opportunity for the children of 
Illinois. As means to this end, we recommend the following: 

(a) Larger territorial units for school taxation and admin- 

istration. 

(b) An increase in the appropriation to the state school fund 
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until it shall equal at least 25 percent of the total expense 
for common schools in Illinois. 

(ce) Schools for those children who can not profit from the 
regularly organized schools, because of some mental or 
physical handicap. 

2. Improvement in the ability, efficiency and permanence of 
the teaching force. As a means to this end, we recommend the 
following: 

(a) Moderate and progressive increases in the educational and 
training requirements for beginning teachers, with the 
first steps similar to those embodied in Senate Bill No. 
326 in the Fifty-third General Assembly and recommended 
by the State Examining Board. 

(b) More liberal financial support for the state teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

(c) A release of the State Teachers’ Colleges and Normal 
Universities from the hampering restrictions of the pres- 
ent code. 

(d) The establishment and operation of a number of auxiliary 
normal training schools scattered over the State, held for 
six or eight week terms in local school buildings, con- 
ducted under the supervision of the existing state teacher 
training schools, and having their instructors paid out of 
a special appropriation made for that purpose. 

(e) A more secure tenure for teachers, pringipals and super- 
intendents. 

Resolved, That the City Superintendents Association of Illi- 
nois condemns without reserve the vicious attack upon Superin- 
tendent J. B. Russell of Wheaton by Elmer E. Jones, head of De- 
partment of Education of Northwestern University, published in 
the local Wheaton papers. While we are not opposed to school 
surveys when legally authorized and conducted, we maintain that 
nothing can excuse a breach of ethics such as this and we call upon 
President Walter Dill Scott and trustees of Northwestern Uni- 
versity to inform us whether such so-called surveys are to be a 
policy of their Department of Education. 

Be It Resolved, That this organization extend a special vote 
of thanks to the Peoria Public Schools, its Board of Education and 
Superintendent for their courtesy and entertainment; and to the 
Peoria Association of Commerce and Jefferson Hotel for the ex- 
cellent provision made for the convenience of the members of this 
organization. 

Signed, 
MorGan G. HocGGe, Chairman, 
WILLIAM Harris, Urbana, 
C. F. Miter, Galesburg. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


71st ANNUAL MEETING 


CENTENNIAL BuILDING, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DECEMBER 29, 30, 31, 1924 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

Headquarters 

The St. Nicholas Hotel has been selected as the head- 
quarters for the Association. Teachers may enroll there 
and receive badges during the afternoon of Monday, De- 
cember 29 up to six u’elock P. M. After that the enroll- 
ment and registration oMce will be moved to the south 
hallway of the Centennial building. 


Membership 

Membership is open to all teachers and to all others 
interested in the cause of education. 

The payment of the annual fee of two dollars will 
entitle you to attend all sessions of the annual meeting, 
and also to one year’s subscription to the ‘Illinois 
Teacher,’’ the official organ of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

All those who have paid a membership fee in any 
of the Division meetings since January 1 of this year will 
be furnished an admission badge free of any other charge 
if they present their receipts to the Treasurer or enroll- 
ing officer. 


Place of Meeting 


All general sessions will be held in the auditorium 
at the south end of the new Centennial building, which 
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is just south of the State House and connected with it by 
a tunnel-corridor. : 

The new High School Auditorium has been engaged 
for Tuesday evening if needed. 


Who Are the Delegates? 

The delegates to the Representative Assembly are as 
follows: 

1. The members of the Governing Committees. These 
are the members of the present State Association Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Legislation, and Resolutions, 
elected by their respective Divisions this year, 1924. See 
directory below. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State Association. 

3. All presidents elect of the Divisions.’ These are 
the presidents elected by the several Divisions this year, 
1924, to serve next year, 1925, as presidents, but this year 
as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appointed by each of the 
Divisions on a basis of one delegate for every 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof enrolled this year. These 
are the delegates appointed this year, 1924. IT any dele- 
gate cannot attend the State Meeting, he should assign 
his duties to some regularly appointed alternate who can 
and will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Repucep RArLRoap RatEsS—ImporTANT NOTICE TO 
DELEGATES AND MEMBERS 


A reduction of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip on the ‘‘Certificate Plan’’ will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their families) attending the 
meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association to be 
held in Springfield on December 29-31. The arrange- 
ment will apply to all the territory in Illinois and to all 
steam roads and to the Illinois Traction System. 

When you purchase your ticket to Springfield, pay 
full fare one way, and, if it is 67 cents or more, ask for a 
certificate. If the agent has no certificate, take a receipt. 
Get your certificate validated, Monday afternoon or eve- 
ning if possible, at the Springfield meeting; and if 250 
or more such certificates are validated, your certificate 
will entitle you to a half-fare ticket home by the same 
route you came. 


DIRECTORY 


OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1924 


President—-O. L. Manchester, Normal. 

First Vice President—J. O. Marberry, Rockford. 

Second Vice President—Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling. 

Third Vice President—Charles H. Root, Morris. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive Committee—E. C. Fisher, Chairman, Peoria; Bertha 
8S. Armbruster, 111 Gale Avenue, River Forest; W. P. Morgan, 
Macomb. 

N. E. A. Director—Sarah L. Thomas, Rockford. 

The Board of Directors consists of the president, first vice 
president, and the three members of the executive committee. 

OFFICERS OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 

President—Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 

Vice President—Warren Hubbard, Sycamore. 

Secretary—Agnes Bullard, Eureka. 

Executive Committee—Charles H. Watts, Chairman, Urbana; 
O. P. Simpson, Taylorville; John E. Miller, Belleville. 


1.8.T.A. GOVERNING COMMITTEES, 1924 

Committee on Appropriations—Chairman, Bertha 8S. Arm- 
bruster, River Forest; Chicago Division, George A. Beers, 1310 8. 
Ashland Ave.; Lake Shore Division, F. L. Miller, Harvey; North- 
eastern Division, G. E. Thompson, St. Charles; Northwestern 
Division, P. F. Groves, Freeport; .Black Hawk Division, A. R. 
Briar, Port Byron; Illinois Valley Division, N. M. Mason, Oglesby ; 
East Central Division, V. I. Brown, Watseka; Central Division, 
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E. W. Powers, Fairbury; South Central Division, Otto Weedman, 
Decatur; Western Division, T. W. Everitt, Bushnell; Eastern 
Division, E. E. Gere, Tuscola; Southeastern Division, H. E. 
Delzell, Albion; Southeastern Division, R. L. Scott, Carrollton ; 
Southern’ Division, D. L. Boyd, Carmi. 

Committee on Legislation—Chairman, E. C. Fisher, Peoria; 
Chicago Division, Nano Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Ave.; Lake 
Shore Division, Medora Schaefer, Cicero; Northeastern Division, 
H. A. Perrin, Joliet; Northwestern Division, C. W. Whitten, De- 
Kalb; Black Hawk Division, L. A. Mahoney, Moline; [Illinois 
Valley Division, Dean Inman, Granville; East Central Division, 
H.‘A. Hollister, U. of I., Urbana; Central Division, B. C. Moore, 
Eureka; South Central Division, Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield; 
Western Division, John H. Steiner, Quincy; Eastern Division, 
R. C. Sayre, Shelbyville; Southeastern Division, E. H. Hostetler, 
Olney; Southwestern Division, E. M. Schueneman, Nashville; 
Southern Division, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 

Committee on Resolutions—Chairman, W. P. Morgan, Ma- 
comb; Chicago Division, Charles B. Stillman, 1225 Sedgwick St.; 
Lake Shore Division, Paul G. W. Keller, Waukegan; Northeastern 
Division, C. H. Duker, McHenry; Northwestern Division, Roberta 
8. Amrine, Sycamore; Black Hawk Division, W. F. Huston, Cam- 
bridge; Illinois Valley Division, Monroe Melton, Spring Valley; 
East Central Division, William Harris, Urbana; Central Division, 
8. K. McDowell, Bloomington; South Central Division, T. M. 
Kilbride, Springfield; Western Division, H. M. Leinbaugh, Men- 
don; Eastern Division, John Moss, Paris; Southeastern Division, 
Harriet Berninger, Allendale; Southwestern Division, L. W. Hanna, 
Centralia; Southern Division, Mary Roberson, Mound City. 


SpeciAL COMMITTEES 


Committee on Teacher Training—David Felmley, Chairman, 
Normal; J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb; Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; 
Carrie Barnes, 1059 Whittier Avenue, Springfield; Flora Eddy, 
P. O. Box 257, Rockford; H. B. Fisher, Streator; Wm. B. Owen, 
68th St. & Stewart Avenue, Chicago; H. W. Shryock, Carbondale, 
T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan; Ella LaDew, 300 N. Madison Ave- 
nue, Peoria; C. C. Chadsey, U. of I., Urbana; L. C. Lord, Charles- 
ton; L. W. Hanna, Centralia; Harriet L. Post, 210 8. Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago; Louise Seibert, Principal Franklin School, 
Bloomington; Floyd Goodier, Chicago Heights; W. P. Morgan, 
Macomb; T. J. McCormack, LaSalle; John J. Richeson, Decatur. 

Committee on Publicity—Carleton W. Washburne, Chairman, 
Winnetka; J. R. Skiles, Evanston; E. C. Fisher, Peoria. 


PROGRAM 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CENTENNIAL BUILDING, 
SPRINGFIELD, DECEMBER 29, 30 AND 31, 1924 


First GENERAL SESSION 

Monday Evening, December 29 
:30—Music, Miss Mignon Spence. 
:50—Address, President O. L. Manchester. 
30—Presentation of Spelling Contest Awards, Francis G. Blair. 
:40—Address: ‘‘The Educational Signboard,’’ Dr. James L. 
McConaughy, President of Knox College. 
:40—Appointment of Committees. 
:45—Meeting of Committee on Nominations, W. P. Morgan, 

Chairman. 
10:00—Informal reception by the officers of the Association, 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Morning, December 30 
9:00—Report of Committee on Credentials: E. C. Pruitt, Chair- 
man. 
Motions introducing new business. 


9:20—Report of Secretary: Robert C. Moore. 

9:35—Report of Statistical and Research Work: Lester R. Grimm. 

9:45—Report of Treasurer: Charles McIntosh. . 

9:55—Report of State Director of N.E.A.: Mrs. Sarah L. Thomas. 

10:10—Report of Committee on Legislation: E. C. Fisher, Chair- 
man. 

10:40—Address: ‘‘The Retreat of Socialism,’’ Mr. Allen D. 
Albert. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 30 


2:00—Report of Committee on Resolutions: W. P. Morgan, 
Chairman. 
2:20—Address: ‘‘Education and the Social Unrest,’’ Dr. How- 


ard Jensen, Butler College. 
:00—Motions introducing new business. 
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3:15—Address: ‘‘The Teacher and the Public Mind,’’ Mr. Nor- 
man Angell. 
4:00—Unfinished business. 


FourTH GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Evening, December 30, High School Auditorium 


7:30—Music, Miss Mignon Spence. 

7:45—Address: ‘‘Modern Democracy’s Challenge to Profes- 
sional Educators,’’ Dr. Ross L. Finney, University of 
Minnesota. 

8 :45—Announcements. 

8:50—Address: ‘‘The Supreme Challenge,’’ Judge Florence 
E. Allen, Ohio Supreme Court. 

The Chicago delegation will have an informal party at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel after adjournment, to which all the delegates 
and members of the Association present at the meeting are invited. 


FirtH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Morning, December 31 


:45—Report of the Board of Directors: O. L. Manchester, 
Chairman. 
:00—Report of Committee of Appropriations: Bertha 8. Arm- 
bruster, Chairman. 
:15—Report of Committee on Publicity: C. W. Washburne, 
Chairman. 
:30—Report of Committee on Nominations: W. P. Morgan, 
Chairman. 
Election. 
9:45—Report of Auditing Committee. 
10:00—Report of Committee on Teacher Training: David Felm- 
ley, Chairman. 
10:15—Address: ‘‘The New Decalogue of Science,’’ Dr. Edward 
Albert Wiggam. 
11:00—Unfinished business. 
12 :00—Adjournment. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
SENATE CHAMBER, STATE HOUSE 
Tuesday, 1:30 P.M. 
President, Francis G. Blair 
Secretary, Agnes I. Bullock, Eureka 
Business : 
Election of Officers of Section. 
Election of Members of State Examining Board. 
Election of Members of State Teachers’ Reading Circle Board. 
Other Business. 
Adjournment to attend the General Session of the Association. 


NORMAL SCHOOL COUNCIL 


BOARD OF EpucATION Room, LELAND OFFICE BUILDING 
Monday, December 29, 3:00 P.M. 


The Alumni Support of our Teachers’ Colleges—Supt. F. G. Blair. 

The Need of the Teachers’ Colleges as Seen by the Committee on 
Normal Schools—Supt. W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park. 

Ways of Alumni Support—Robert C. Moore. 

How the Alumni Can Best Aid, by the Presidents of the Teachers’ 


Colleges: 
L. C. Lord, W. P. Morgan, 
David Felmley, H. W. Shryock, 


J. Stanley Brown 


MEETING OF THE Boarp oF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the LS.T.A. will meet 
whenever necessary on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day as called by the President. 


ComMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Committee on Appropriations will meet in the 
small parlor on second floor of the St. Nicholas Hotel 
at 4:00 P.M., on Monday, December 29. All members 
should be present. 

BertHa S. ARMBRUSTER, Chairman. 


The Committee on Legislation will meet in Room D1 
of the St. Nicholas Hotel at 3:30 P.M. on Monday, De- 
cember 29. All members please be on hand. 

E. C. Fisner, Chairman. 
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The Committee on Resolutions will meet in the Board 
of Education Room, sixth floor of Leland Annex Build- 
ing, at 4:30 P.M. on Monday, December 29. All members 
should be present. 

W. P. Moraan, Chairman. 


SpeciaL SoctaL FEATURES 


The President and Board of Directors of the I.S.T.A. 
will hold an informal reception at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
on Monday evening immediately after adjournment of 
the meeting. Music wil! be provided for dancing. 

The Chicago Division will have an informal party at 
the Si. Nicholas hotel on Tuesday evening just after ad- 
journment, to which all delegates of the I.S.T.A. are 
cordially invited. Music will be provided for dancing. 

All women delegates are asked to have luncheon to- 
gether at the St. Nicholas Hotel at noon on Tuesday, 
December 30. Plates, one dollar. Come and let us get 
acquainted. 

The Chicago Division will entertain the officers of the 
1.S.T.A. and the Presidents and Secretaries of the various 
Divisions at a dinner on Tuesday evening at 6 o’clock at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


MEETINGS OF ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


The Administrative Women in Education will have a 
breakfast at the St. Nicholas Hotel at 8:00 A.M. on Tues- 
day, December 30. All women eligible to membership 
are invited and urged to join the Council. 


Crry SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The City Superintendents’ Association will have a 
dinner at the St. Nicholas Hotel at 5:45 P.M. on Monday, 
December 29, with Superintendent C. F. Miller of Gales- 
burg as Toastmaster. The general Topic will be ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Legislation.’’ There will be addresses by Super- 
intendent E. C. Fisher of Peoria on ‘‘Our Program’’; 
O. L. Manchester of Normal-on ‘‘The Needs of the State 
Teachers’ Colleges’’; Miss Martha Lynn Connole of East 
St. Louis on ‘‘How Boards of Education May Help’’; 
and by Senator Harold C. Kessinger, Aurora, on ‘‘The 
Teachers’ Legislative Program from the Viewpoint of a 
Legislator.’’ 


County SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The County Superintendents’ Association will have a 
meeting at the Court House in Springfield beginning at 
1:30 P.M. on Monday, December 29. The committee is 
arranging a program that will be worth while. 


State SPELLING CONTEST 
The State Spelling Contest will be held at the New 
High School Building in Springfield at 9:00 A.M. on 
Monday, December 29. 


STANDARDS OF TAXATION 


Certain standards and principles of taxation adopted 
by the Chicago Principals’ Club, December, 1923. 


Tr 


I. Underlying Principle: ‘‘ Benefits Received’’ instead of 
of ‘‘ Aouitu to Pay.’’ 

Taxation shouid have for its basic principle the idea 
that a tax is a payment for ‘‘Benefits Received’’ from 
society; this in place of the time-honored but unjust 
and illogical ‘‘ Ability to Pay.’* 

IT. No Discriminatory Rates. 

Since taxation is based upon ‘‘ benefits received’’ and 

is therefore presumably just, there should be no dis- 
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criminatory rates, or rates aimed at a certain class or at 
certain classes. 

_ Since a system of taxation is not a corrective institu- 
tion, no tax should be devised for. the purpose of read- 
justing past defects in administration. 

There is in taxation no element of punishment for 
wrong-doing. 

A tax is a payment by the individual to society for 
benefits which society has to offer and which the indi- 
vidual expects to receive. ; 


III. Every One a Taxpayer. 

A study of the incidence of taxation shows that every- 
one is a taxpayer. 

In any system of taxation common justicé requires 
that the incidence of taxes be considered. 

Indirect taxes or ‘‘taxes passed on’’ are always at a 
higher rate than direct taxes. 


IV. Non-Deed-Holding Taxpayers. 

Exeryone pays taxes. Some pay direct taxes, some 
pay indirect taxes. Those who pay indirect taxes pay 
the higher rate. To illustrate: A rents a dwelling of B; 
B pays the tax on the building which A occupies. B is 
called the taxpayer, and A a non-taxpayer, but B charges 
A in the rent in proportion to B’s taxes and also on his 
profit on the taxes as on all other elements of cost; so A 
not only pays the tax but a profit thereon. 


V. Classification of Property. 

For the purpose of taxation property should be 
divided into two classes, namely : 

A. Property Publicly Produced, 

B. Property Privately Produced. 

The term, ‘‘property publicly produced,’’ shall be 
understood to include: 

1. Land values (being the values of all natural re- 
sources, building sites, farm locations, water-power, 
mineral resources, ete. ) 

2. Franchises for the private operation of public 
functions. 

The term ‘‘property privately produced,”’ shall be 
understood to include all values which are due to labor, 
skill and industry of an individual or voluntary groups 
of individuals. 


VI. Separation of ‘‘ Real Estate.’’ 

Since the term, ‘‘real estate,’’ is confusing in that it 
may contain two distinctly different kinds of value, 
namely : 

1. That produced by society as a whole, and 

2. That produced by private enterprise, 


therefore, for the purpose of taxation ‘‘real estate’’ 
should be separated into its constituent elements, namely : 
A. Land value, and 
B. The value of the improvements thereon. 


VII. Analysis of the Term, ‘‘Real Estate.’’ 

Real estate is made up, usually, of these two un- 
assimilable elements, site values and improvements. 

The ‘‘site value’’ is created by the work of the com- 
munity as a whole. This may well be illustrated by the 
elements in the value of a city lot: 

Site value: 

. Presence of population. 

. Water supply. 

. Sewerage system. 

. Fire protection. 
Police protection. 
Pavements. 

. Transportation. 

. Markets. 
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i. Schools. 
j. Churches, ete. 
The ‘‘improvement value’’ depends upon the owner’s 
savings invested in: 
a. Labor. 
b. Material. 
e. Skill and intelligence (management). 


VIII. Tax Public Values Higher than Private Values. 
The use of values produced by the public should be 
taxed at a higher rate than the use of values of private 
production. To illustrate: The tax on a city lot should 
be at a higher rate than the tax on the building thereon. 


IX. Earned and Unearned Incomes. 

There is a growing tendency to separate incomes into 
two classes, the ‘‘earned’’ and ‘‘unearned.’’ The term 
unearned is illogical, untrue, and misleading. There are 
no unearned incomes. That some persons receive incomes 
which they have not earned is certain, but to call such an 
income unearned is to imply that nv one has earned it, 
with the further implication that since no one has earned 
it, therefore anyone that can get hold of it is entitled 
to it. , 

The so-called ‘‘unearned incomes’’ are earned by the 
public or in other words by the community as a whole. 
The earned income is the return for the labor, skill, in- 
telligence and creative energy of an individual. 


X. Full, Fair, Cash Value. 

For purposes of taxation, property should be listed at 
its full, fair, eash value. 

To assess property at one-half its value and then to 
double the rate of taxation causes confusion, and in- 
creases the cost of administration without any compensa- 
ting advantage. 

XI. The machinery of levying, collecting and administer- 
ing taxes should be simple and direct, and without 
duplication. 


ILLINOIS COMPARED WITH OTHER STATES 


The people who go before the Governor or the com- 
mittees of the General Assembly or who talk to individ- 
ual legislators in regard to educational or revenue meas- 
ures are often asked how Illinois compares with other 
states in regard to the same problems involved or their 
solution. 

It happens that the Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission has just issued a volume containing many 
tables giving just such facts and comparisons as are 
thus required. It is Volume VI of the series of thirteen 
volumes and is entitled ‘‘Financial Statistics of Public 
Education in the United States,—1910-1920.’’ Its au- 
thor and compiler is Mabel Newcomer of the Head- 
quarters Staff, a highly trained and experienced econom- 
ist and statistician. She has compiled many tables in 
which she has ranked the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia, as measured by some standard involving rev- 
enue and finance. In most of the tables she has com- 
pared these 49 units in each of three years, 1910, 1915 
and 1920. This enables us to learn whether Illinois is 
gaining, losing or just holding her own comparatively. 

Of course we cannot publish these tables complete, 
but we shall give the rank of Illinois in several of them; 
and, for comparison of Illinois with the extremes, we 
shall give also the state ranking highest and the one 
lowest in each table. 

The titles of the respective tables are given here in 
Italies, and the number of each table is given after the 
comparison made. 
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So much has been said in Illinois about the cost of 
the schools that some people have the impression that 
nearly all the public revenues are used to support edu- 
cation. But when the states are ranked according to 
percentage of state and local expenditures going to edu- 
cation ; 

In 1910 Idaho ranked highest with 47.7%; Illinois 
ranked 22nd with 27.6%; and New York, 49th with 
16.1%. 

In 1915 Idaho was again 1st with 52%; Illinois, 
37th with 24%; and Maryland, 49th with 14.9%. 

In 1920 Iowa was Ist with 44.7%; Illinois, 23rd with 
28.6%; and Maryland, 49th with 16.1%. (Table 3). 

Another table shows that Illinois in 1920 ranked 
much higher among the states in percentage of expendi- 
tures going to highways than in expenditures going to 
schools. (Table 4). 

Now let us see whether our public expenditures are 
all out of proportion to those of other states, as some 
seem to believe. In total state and local expenditures 
per capita for all purposes in the different states: 

In 1910 Washington ranked Ist with $47.30; Illi- 
nois, 13th with $23.93; and North Carolina, 49th with 
$5.45. 

In 1915 California was Ist with $60.79; Illinois, 16th 
with $30.03; and Alabama, 49th with $7.46. 

In 1920 Nevada was Ist with $102.26; Illinois, 25th 
(exactly the median) with $39.95; and Alabama again 
49th with $12.13. (Table 12). 

In per capita expenditures for education, Illinois 
ranked almost the same as for all purposes. For this 
item in 1910, Nevada was 1st with $10.38; Illinois, 17tn 
with $6.61; and Alabama, 49th with $1.66. 

In 1915 Montana was Ist with $13.73; Illinois, 27th 
with $7.20; and Mississippi, 49th with $2.35. 

In 1920 Montana was again Ist with $24.46; IIli- 
nois, 25th with $11.43; and Kentucky, 49th with $4.36. 
(Table 13). 

For some of these comparisons the states are grouped 
also into certain geographical divisions; and Illinois is 
classed in the ‘‘Middle West’’ with North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Indiana and Ohio. In per cap- 
ita expenditures for education in 1910, Illinois ranked 
6th in this group of 12 states; in 1915 we ranked 11th; 
and in 1920, 11th, being beaten out of lowest place by 
Missouri. (Table 15). 

Of course the natural increase in population, the in- 
crease in demand for high school education. the increase 
in cost of living and building costs, ete. caused a 
large increase in school expenditures in the ten years 
preceding 1920. In a table giving the ratio of elemen- 
tary and secondary school expenditure in 1920 to ele- 
mentary and secondary school expenditure in 1910, we 
find Arizona ranking first with 671.5%; Illinois was 
44th with 197.3%; and Massachusetts 49th with 147.5%. 
(Table 26). According to this standard, Illinois was 
lowest among the 12 mid-west states. (Table 26). 

Now let us see how Illinois ranks with regard to the 
per capita cost of its different kinds of education. In 
state and local expenditure per capita for elementary 
and secondary schools, in 1910 Washington ranked first 
with $9.19; Illinois was 14th with $6.21; and South 
Carolina 49th with $1.33. 

In 1915 Montana was Ist with $12.52; Illinois, 27th 
with $6.62; and Mississippi 49th with $1.76. 

In 1920 Montana was first with $22.23; Illinois was 
24th with $10.65; and Mississippi, 49th with $3.54. 
(Table 28). 
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In state and local expenditure per capita for higher 
education in 1910, Nevada ranked Ist with $2.56; IIli- 
nois, 29th with $0.39; and Tennessee, 49th with $0.10. 

In 1915 Nevada ranked 1st with $2.97; Illinois, 28th 
with $0.58; and Arkansas, 49th with $0.16. 

In 1920 Nevada still ranked first with $5.10; Illinois 
fell to 33rd place with $0.77; and Arkansas was again 
last with $0.38; This proves that we have not been ex- 
travagant in our support of the state universities and 
teachers’ colleges. (Table 29). 

Now let us consider current educational expenditures 
only. The ratio of current educational expenses in the 
different states in 1920 to such expenses in 1910 shows 
Arizona with the highest ratio, 623.8%; Illinois ranks 
44th with 210.1% ; and Massachusetts 49th with 171.4%. 
Illinois ranks lowest among the 12 mid-west states. 
(Table 33). 

In per capita current expenses for education in 1910, 
Nevada was ist with $8.50; Illinois, 19th with $5.36; 
and North Carolina 49th with $1.33. 

In 1915 Nevada was again Ist with $11.10; Illinois 
fell to 28th place with $5.75; and Mississippi was 49th 
with $1.98. 

In 1920 Montana was first with $20.47; Illinois, 29th 
with $9.79; and Arkansas 49th with $3.66. (Table 34). 

Now let us see how we stand in regard to state edu- 
cational taxes as compared with other states. In the 
table showing state tares going to education, per capita 
in 1910, New Jersey ranked Ist with $3.15; Illinois, 
39th with $0.50; and North Carolina 49th with $0.28. 

In 1915 Nevada was Ist with $3.82; Illinois was 
24th with $0.99; and Florida, 49th with $0.40; in 1920 
Nevada, Ist with $7.51; Illinois, 38th with $1.47; and 
Florida, 49th with $0.70. (Table 39). 

If Illinois had raised by state taxes as much money 
per capita for education as Nevada did in 1920, we 
should have raised over $48,000,000. This makes our 
$8,000,000 state school fund look small indeed. 

We do rank above the median in local school taxes 
per capita, but we lack much of ranking first. In local 
school taxes per capita in 1910, North Dakota ranked 
1st with $6.89; Illinois, 13th with $4.97; and Alabama, 
49th with $0.33. 

In 1915 Montana ranked 1st with $9.57; Illinois, 
17th with $5.64; and Alabama, 49th with $0.78. 

In 1920 Montana was again 1st with $17.64; Illinois, 
21st, with $8.86; and Mississippi, 49th with $1.72. (Ta- 
ble 42). 

Another table shows that in 1920 Illinois ranked 9th 
among the states in per capita income, and 25th in per 
capita state and local expenditures, which means that 
in comparison with other states we are not devoting a 
large part of our income to public expenditures. (Ta- 
ble 16). 

Perhaps in this connection it will be of interest to 
learn the ratio of state and local expenditures to income 
in the different states. 

In 1910 Washington ranked 1st by devoting 10.7% 
of the total income of her people to such expenditures ; 
Illinois ranked 24th with 5.7% ; and North Carolina, 49th 
with 2.6%. 

In 1915 Oregon ranked Ist with 14.1%; Illinois, 
26th 6.8%; and South Carolina, 49th with 3.1%. 

In 1920 Montana was Ist with 12.5%; Illinois, 38th 
with 4.8%; and Alabama, 49th with 3.2%. (Table 18). 

In 1910 Dlinois ranked 8th among the 12 mid-west 
states; in 1915, 9th; and in 1920, 12th. (Table 19). 

But Table 19 was for all expenditures of public rev- 
enue. Now let us compare educational expenditures 
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only, in relation to income. The ratio of state and local 
educational expenditures to income in the different states 
in 1910 showed North Dakota first with 3.4%; Illinois 
on 24th with 1.6%; and South Carolina 49th with 
8%. 

In 1915 North Dakota was again Ist with 4.5%; 
Illinois was 33rd° with 1.6%; and South Carolina was 
49th with 1%. 

In 1920 Montana was Ist with 4.4%; Illinois was 
35th with 1.4%; and Maryland was 49th with .8%. 
(Table 20). 

For these three periods Illinois ranked 11th, 12th 
and 12th respectively among the 12 mid-west states. 
(Table 21). And still some people seem to believe that 
we are wasting our income in educational extravagance. 

We have considered the ratio of public expenditures 
to income. But of course this ratio is greater than the 
ratio of property taxes to income, since a considerable 
amount of money expended for public purposes is raised 
from sources other than property taxes. Now let us see 
how we stand with regard to ratio of state and local taxes 
to income. 

In 1910 Montana was Ist with 7.3%; Illinois, 27th 
with 4.2%; South Carolina, 49th with 2%. 

In 1915 Montana, 1st with 8.7%; Illinois, 29th with 
4.9%; and South Carolina, 49th with 2%. 

In 1920 Montana was still lst with 9.2%; Illinois, 
36th with 4% ; and District of Columbia, 49th with 2.4%. 
(Table 46). 

In these three periods Illinois ranked 9th, 11th and 
12th respectively among the 12 mid-west states. 

Much has been said about the speed with which IIli- 
nois is rushing into debt on account of schools; and one 
author is warning us of the ‘‘ breakdown of the tax-base’’ 
and probable ‘‘repudiation.’’ But we find that our 
school indebtedness is only a small part of our total in- 
debtedness as compared with other states. 

In percentage of total state and local debt incurred 
for education in 1920, we find North Dakota 1st with 
31.5%; Illinois, 41st with 5.4%; and District of Co- 
lumbia 49th with nothing. 

In 1915 North Dakota was 1st with 33.4%; Illinois, 
41st with 9%; and D. C., 49th with 0%. 

In 1920, Michigan, 1st with 41.3%; Illinois 33rd 
with 11%; and D. C. still no per cent. (Table 51). 

According to this standard in the three periods IIli- 
nois ranks 12th, 12th and 11th respectively among the 
12 mid-west states. (Table 52). 

But of course it may be said that a mere ratio of one 
debt to another has nothing to do with the probability 
of ‘‘repudiation.’’ So let us see how we stand in re- 
gard to actual per capita indebtedness. In outstanding 
bonded indebtedness per capita of state and local divi- 
sions for all purposes in 1910, New York ranked highest 
with $102.62; and Illinois was 49th or lowest with $4.09. 

In 1915 New York was Ist with $180.32; Illinois was 
30th with $24.44; and West Virginia, 49th with $10.43. 

In 1920 New York was still 1st with $198.80; Illinois 
was 34th with $30.80; and Kentucky 49th with $10.37. 
(Table 53). 

According to this standard in the three periods 
named, Illinois was 12th, 6th and 8th respectively among 
the 12 mid-west states. (Table 54). 

Finally, let us see how we stand in regard to indebt- 
edness for educational purposes. In outstanding bonded 
indebtedness per capita of state and local divisions in the 
different states for educational purposes in 1910 New 
York was ist with $14.92; Illinois, 40th with $1.19; 
District of Columbia, 49th with none. 
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In 1915 New York was again Ist with $16.65; Illi- 
nois, 39th with $2.19; and D. C., 49th with none. 

In 1920 Idaho was first with $21.76; Illinois, 39th 
with $3.40; and D. C. still 49th with no such indebted- 
ness. (Table 55). 

Illinois stood 12th among the 12 mid-west states in 
each of these periods. (Table 56). 

Perhaps you will remember our criticism last month 
of another volume of this series. Now we beg leave to 
state that the figures taken from Volume VI, as quoted 
above, are certainly encouraging after reading the 
doubts, fears, criticisms, and pessimistic prophecies ex- 
pressed by the authors of the four volumes on Illinois 
school finances. Volume VI serves well as an antidote 
for Volume IX. 

R. C. Moore. 


EDUCATION FROM THE PRESIDENT’S 
VIEWPOINT 


In a recent proclamation, President Calvin Coolidge 
had this to say concerning education : 

Education for the children of all the people, extend- 
ing from the primary grades through the university, 
constitutes America’s noblest contribution to civilization. 
No child or youth in the United States need be deprived 
of the benefits of education suited to his age and degree 
of advancement. 

Nevertheless, either through negligence or because of 
unfortunate circumstances which might be controlled 
with suffictent effort, large numbers of children do not 
receive the full preparation for their life’s work to 
which they are justly entitled. Many have reached ma- 
turity without even the rudiments of education. 

This condition demands the solicitude of all patriotic 
citizens. It involves not only the persons immediately 
concerned and the communities in which they live, but 
the Nation itself, for the welfare of the country depends 
upon the character and the intelligence of those who 
cust the ballots. 

Education has come to be nearer to the hearts of the 
American people than any other single public interest. 
The plan of maintaining educational institutions from 
public funds did not originally prevail in most of the 
States, and even where it was in use it was but feebly 
developed in the early days of the Republic. That plan 
did not arise spontaeously in the minds of all citizens. 
It was only when the suggestion came forcefully, con- 
vineingly, and repeatedly from a few pioneers that pop- 
ular interest was fully aroused. Vigorous campaigns 
were required not only to establish the idea of public 
education, but also for its maintenance, and for its im- 
portant extensions. 

Campaigns of national scope in behalf of education 
have been conducted annually since 1920, and they have 
been increasingly effective with each succeeding year. 
They have concentrated attention upon the needs of edu- 
cation, and the cumulative impetus of mass action has 
been peculiarly beneficial. It is clearly in the interest 
of popular education, and consequently of the country, 
that these campaigns be continued with vigor. 

In the last few years we have placed much emphasis 
on vocational training. It is necessary for men to know 
the practical side of life and be able to earn a living. 
We want to have masters of our material resources. 
But it is also necessary to have a broad and liberal cul- 
ture that will enable men to think and know how to 
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live after they have earned a living. An educated fool 
is a sorry spectacle, but he is not nearly so dangerous 
to society as a rich fool. We want neither in this coun- 
try. We want the educated to know how to work and 
the rich to know how to think. 


IDEAS FROM EXCHANGES 
WAIT, WAIT, WAIT! 


One class of schools must forever wait their turn— 
the little district school that sits beside our rural road- 
ways, ‘‘a ragged beggar sunning.”’ 

He who advocates their immediate improvement 
at all costs is a fanatic and soon learns that his cause 
must wait. 


Wait—while great navies and armies are built up. 
a a system of splendid highways can be 
t. 
Wait—until ports and rivers are made ready for 
commerce. 
Wait—until magnificent quarters for state prisoners 
can be provided. 
Wait—until all the courts and legal machinery can 
; be adjusted. 
Wait—until colleges and universities are properly 
. _ equipped. 

Wait—while the highly-trained types of citizenship 
; influence legislation to their own gain. 
Wait—for that unseen day when the state shall be 

‘fon easy street.’’ 


Oh, yes, they will wait and, in the meantime, un- 

realizable wealth is going to waste. Around these little 
buildings live the hundreds of thousands who grow up 
straight from the ground and who through this contact 
with things natural, learn something that makes them 
often real leaders of men and affairs. But what a waste 
of possibility! It is the merest chance that gives a coun- 
try boy an insight into his powers and opportunities. 
Only the one in a thousand sees the vision, for the state 
is too busy with other things to set up worthy machin- 
ery for his benefit. 
: Wait—and perhaps some day a Daniel will come to 
judgment and will tell everything else in the manifold 
state system to get outside and mark time while this 
job is attended to.—Alabama School Journal. 


The Occupation Tax law, passed by the 1921 Legis- 
lature, has been a source of largely increasing the per- 
manent State school fund. The law provides for a tax 
on the (occupation of) mining iron ore in Minnesota. 
Of the total of this tax 40% goes into the permanent 
school fund. The income of this is paid to the schools 
on a basis of the number of pupils who have attended 
40 days or more. The total sum realized from the oc- 
cupation tax for the school fund since passage of the 
law is $2,367,000. The law has been sustained by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

As years go on and the iron resources of our State 
increase their output, the schools will receive added bene- 
fits. This question is of direct and vital interest to 
teachers as well as to other tax payers. Whatever en- 
chances the work of the schools by providing increased 
and steady income, reacts to the teachers’ advantage. Its 
effect in relation to the tax payer will be to reduce direct 
taxes for schools, local and State-—Journal of Minnesota 
Education Assn. 


’ 
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(Continued from page I) 

sent out from Washington an announcement 
of proposed changes in the regulations of 
the post exchanges of the several marine 
barracks in our naval stations and other 
posts throughout the world where we have 
marines. After he read the announcement 
the colonel’s eyes snapped and his mustaches 
bristled and he exclaimed, 

‘¢T would like to know whether the post 
exchange is run for the benefit of marines, 
or whether the United States Marine Corps 
is maintained for the honor and glory of 
the post exchange! ”’ re ‘ 

Tolstoi thinks that patriotism is old- 
fashioned. 

David Starr Jordan thinks that the most 
precious thing in the world is human life. 

William McAndrew thinks that the public 
schools are maintained for the purpose of 
training boys and girls to uphold the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

‘©What are the bugles blowin’ for?’’ 

Says Files on Parade. Si 

The color sergeants are all explaining. 
One bears the red flag. Another carries 
the white flag. McAndrew holds aloft the 
star spangled red white and blue banner. 

More power to you, Mac! You tell ’em. 
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President Beals is to be congratulated 
on his acumen in securing Superintendent 
McAndrew as the principal speaker this 
year. Other years have seen McCormack 
and Judd. Mr. Beals carried on the tradi- 
tion of excellence. The annual meal of 
the high school principals has become one 
of the most important events of the High 


School Conference. 





RESERVE OFFICERS’ DINNER 


A number of schoolmen and publishers’ 
representatives who are members of the 
Organized Reserves of the Army have de- 
cided to meet at dinner at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel in Springfield at 6:30 p. m., Tuesday 
December 30, during the meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 

The chairman in charge of the dinner is 
Major W. 8S. Stanton, Artillery, O. R. C. 
School people in Illinois know him better as 
the genial and energetic Illinois representa- 
tive of D. C. Heath and Company. Major 
Stanton’s address is 265 Jackson Street, 
Aurora, Illinois. Any school man or any 
publisher’s representative who is either a 
member of the Officers Reserve Corps or the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army is in- 
vited to write to Major Stanton making 
reservation for the Springfield dinner. 

There are a number of reserve officers and 
enlisted men who are members of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. Among the 
schoolmen of this state who hold* com- 
missions in the Reserve Corps are: Colonel 
Philip Fox, professor of astronomy at North- 
western University, Evanston; Captain 
Frank A. Jensen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rockford; Lieutenant L. M. Nye, assistant 
principal of the high school at Farmer City. 

It is hoped that the dinner in Springfield 
will bring out many more reserve officers 
and enlisted men who are identified with 
education in Illinois. 





CENTRAL DIVISION 
The Central Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Bloomington, Friday 
and Saturday, March 20 and 21, 1925. 
Preparations for a splendid meeting are 
going forward.» The executive committee 
consists of Prof. M. J. Holmes, Normal. 
Supt. 8. K. McDowell, Bloomington, and 

Principal J. H. Brewer, of Peoria. 
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With any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 

For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothi i i i 
ee sift ss re . nothing can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted 
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EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


Organizers Wanted. For high grade tours 
and for economical student tours. Liberal 
terms. For full information address 


THE TEAR TOURS 
942 Straus Building, CHICAGO 


A GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is necessary in securing 
a better position. It represents you when you 
yourself cannot be present. Officials seldom . 
consider credentials without a photo. 

A large photo is expensive, impractical and 
very easily lost. If you do not have small 
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AL BER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
“I want promotion and salary.” 


Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business,” ie 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; 

CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3: % 
Clinton, Iowa : C. E. Cozzens, Manager 

We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 
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Approved .... 
by leading members 
of the N. E. A. 


When Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
was first published two years ago, it was 
greeted with an avalanche of praise. 
Typical of the qualified recc da- 
tion from the leading members of the 
N.E. A. is this letter from William Bishop 
Owen, president of the Chicago Normal 
School and president, 1923, of the N.E. A.: 
** You have done a real service in preparing 
this useful encyclopedia. It is modern, 
simple, clear, accurate, reliable, attractive 
and stimulating. It would be a great aid 
to the cause of education if every teacher 
in America could have a se: available to 
help her and the children in their work.” 
Every state which issues approval has 
approved Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
— Sales are increasing week by week. 

ave you, too, discovered the great 
teaching possibilities of Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia? Write, today, for 
sample pages and special terms. 

a“ a“ 


New Book of Over Forty Practical 
Problem-Projects Just Offthe Press 
Send for it At Once 


The publishers of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia have had prepared, by a 
leading authority, this book of Practical 
Problem-Projects containing several Proj- 
ects for each grade from the Fourth to 
the Ninth inclusive. Each Project has 
been used in a system that for fifteen years 
has been experimenting with and develop- 
ing the Project Method. 
Each Project is carefully worked out with 
details explaining every step in its develop- 
ment and correlation. To the best of our 
knowledge, this book is easily the most 
al, most advanced and most author- 
tative book of Projects yet published. 
We will mail you one for the mere 
cost of aie 20 a, &—4- price of 
additional copies—35 cents. Just wrap two 
dimes in paper and mail them with your 
name, address, and re. to: F. E. 
COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago. 
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EGYPTIAN HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


The high school principals of southern 
Illinois have formed a club which is unique 
in a great many respects and which is doing 
a constructive piece of work in its semi- 
annual meetings. This club does not con- 
template the formal discussion of school 
problems generally but devotes itself to in- 
formal, round-table discussions of specific 
school problems which arise in the ordinary 
routine of an administrator’s work. The 
autumn meeting was held at Duquoin with 
some twenty principals from the entire 
Egyptian region being present. At this 
meeting administrative problems arising in 
school organizations were discussed with 
much profit to all. This group at that time 
talked over plans for the Southern Illinois 
Debating League and the Southern Illinois 
Intellectual and Athletic Meet for both of 
which activities it is the sponsor. Harry 
Taylor of Harrisburg is President of this 
group and Ralph E. Stringer of Herrin is 
secretary. The spring meeting will be held 
at Harrisburg. 





FROM SYCAMORE TO DE KALB 

Mr. O. E. Peterson, who has been superin- 
tendent of both the elementary school and 
the community high school at Sycamore for 
several years, is now head of the department 
psychology and education at the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College at De Kalb. 
He began his work in the new position on 
September 10. 


Books Received 


Second French Book, By: Jacob Greenberg, 
A. M., Director of Foreign Languages 
in Junior High Schools, New York City, 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Ro- 
mance Languages, School of Education, 
College of the City of New York. 1924, 
Chicagc, Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. vii, 303. 

Stone’s Silent Reading. Book one. By: 
Clarence R. Stone, Author of ‘‘ Silent and 
Oral Reading.’’ Assisted by: Helen De- 
Werthern. Primary Teacher, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1924, Chicago, Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated by Ruth 
Julien Best. Pp. xvi, 112. 

Principles of Education. By: J. Crosby 
Chapman, B. A. (Cantab.) D.Se. (Lon- 
don), Ph. D. (Columbia). Professor of 
Educational Psychology Yale University. 
George 8S. Counts, Ph. D. (Chicago) Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education Yale Uni- 
versity. 1924, Chicago, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. Pp. xviii, 645. 

Publicity and the Public School. By: Clyde 
R. Miller. Director of Publications, Cleve- 
land Public Schools and Fred Charles 
Member of Editorial Staff, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 1924, Chicago, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. Pp. ix, 178. 


























WANT A GOV’T JOB? 
$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations frequently held through- 
out the entire country. Many permanent, 
life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a year 
are constantly being filled; these have short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute. Dept. T237, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions ob- 
tainable and free sample examination coach- 
ing lessons. 
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“LUEY Paste never 

3 needs a second in- 
troduction. When once 
used it is always speci- 
fied. Its matchless qual- 
ities make it the most 
desired paste in over 
3000 schools who use it 
exclusively. 


Gluey Paste well de- 
serves its name. It 
sticks like glue and car- 
ries with it all the de- 
sired features of a peste 
for school use. If you 
have never tried Gluey 
Paste we will send you 


A Big Tube 
for 
a Dime 


Use Gluey Paste wher- 
ever you may have need 
for a paste of any kind 
—see how it sticks. It 
is creamy white — with 
a most delicate odor. 
Contains just enough moisture to 
make it spread smoothly and evenly. 





When its superior conveniences are 
considered, Gluey Paste costs very 
little. Ask us to quote you on your 
requirements, 


The Commercial Paste Company 


Makers of the Most Complete Line 
of Adhesives 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


Dept. 18 




















For the Junior High Grades 





MODERN WORD STUDIES 


By J. N. HUNT 


This new book provides a carefully 
organized course in the Pronuncia- 
tion and Spelling of essential words, 
and in Word Building and Word 
Analysis. The latter phases of 
study are developed as a basis for 
teaching the meaning of groups 
of related words. 








American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Vhe Supreme Quthority” 





The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils especially in 
their English, Geography, and History 
lessons. What more lasting service can 
you, as a teacher, perform than to direct 
an inquiring mind to the source of ac- 
curate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal thata New 
International is much needed in your 
classroom ? Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Get the Best 

















SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 





flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 
EE ee 





The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 









































